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. 1 
The Right Honourable | 
Lady BETTY CEcIIa | 


20 U 13 ſeen, Madam, when FR 1 
the Sun is riſing from the Eaſt, 


4 a beauteous Splendor ſpread it- o 

ſelf around, awaking Nature 3 

from its calm Repoſe, and W 

ſtimolating every thing to Action: So are | I | 
our Thoughts quickened into Attention, and 2 


1 Redection, 


[is „ 
Reflection, on the Nature and Genius of the 
following Performance, when Lady BreTTY 
Cecir deigns to embelliſh it, by appearing 
in the Frontiſpiece, and by her 'bright Pre- 
ſence, awakes the Reader into unawoidable 
applavle, 


We know nothing of the celeſtial Lumi- 
nary, but that it warms and brightens, we 
are utter Strangers to its internal Glory ; ; we 
can penetrate farther into thoſe amiable 
Beings who are next in Beauty to Angels, 
and from the Countenance form ſome Judg- 
ment of the happy Diſpoſition of their 
Minds; but when we ſee them move, and 
act, as becomes the Dignity of their Na- 
tures, we conclude them meriting the higheſt 
Regard preſuming Mortals can Pay, or fuch 
ſhining Qualities demand, 


In you, Madam, we have the Happi- 
neſs of ſeeing, not only, the Deſcendant of 
that truly great Man, whoſe Wiſdom and 
U | Vutues 


. + 

Virtues contributed to make one Princeſs ims 
mortal, the Nation fich, proſperous and 
happy, a Foundation laid whereon we ſtand 
a great and noble People; but alſo conſpicu- 


ous by your own Worth, which is better than 


being the Heir of Ten Thouſand illuſtrious 
Anceſtors. . High Deſcent is merely accident, 


but a Mind ſerenely brilliant, a Heart be- 


neficent and tender, and a graceful Conduct, 
that muſt command every ones Eſteem in 


an eminent Degree, ſtamps diſtinguiſhed 


Merit on the Perſon, and ſets Lady BET Y 


out to the View of the World in all her ge- 
nial . a 


You 3 not then, Madam, be ſurpriz'd, 
on ſeeing tbe Outlines of your, Picture at- 


tempted by a rude Hand, and ſet at the 


Head of a Work, which, none but you 
could ſo properly introduce; as it is intended, 
by ſo happy an Example, to bring Virtue 
into Faſhion, and to make a right Turn of 
3 the higheſt and moſt ſpendid Em- 

1 S belliſh- 


a -: 


bf 


| belliſhments of a female Character: : Hand 


many who are blind to Inſtruction, will have 
their Eyes open to Imitation, and they who 
may inconſiderately negle& the juſt and pru- 
dent Dictates of the Marchioneſs De Lambert, | 
will take a Pride in attempting to aſſimulate 
with Lady BETTY CECII. 


This, "Ing wil give a new Caſt to 
female Purſuits, and make our Women as 
much admired by the Neighbour-Nations for 
their good Senſe, as for their Beauty, and con- 
firm our general Character, as amiable, as 1 


ü hope, it is brave. Need 1 then, Madam, 


aſk you Pardon, or attempt to excuſe my Pre- | 
ſumption, ſince I put you here, becauſe you 
only command the Place I have given you, 


and if my Pencil has proved defective, you 
will be pleaſed to conſider there are ſome 


Beauties too highly finiſhed by Nature, to be 


copied by Art; fo that were I the moſt 


eminent Maſter, I could only expect to be 


conſidered in the ſame Light as the ruſtic 


Actors 
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Aceors are by Thy 


es in the * Play. Happy 


in being permitted to expreſs how much I 


ſincerely wiſh to be, 5 a | 
: | Tour Ladyſtip's 
moſs obeatent, and 
| moi Lumb le 
| Servant, 
| 3 \ 
* Midſommer Night's Dream. 
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LET TRE 


De Mon,. De la Motte Fenelon, 
Archeveque Duc de CO, 


4 M. nl; De Sacy, Avocat au Be 
" ment de Paris 4 de Academie 
Francolle. 


4 Cambrai ce 12 Janvier 1710. 
AD AME la Comteſſe D'Oifj vous 


expliquera mieux que moi, Monſieur, 

ce qui m'a empechè juſqu' ici, de lire le ma- 
nuſcrit de Madame la Marqueſe de Lambert, 
que vous m' avez confiè. Je viens de faire 
aujourdhui cette lecture avec un grand plai- 
ſir: The out m'y paroit exprime noblement, & 
avec 
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From M 222 De la Motte Fenelon, Y _ 
"OO and Duke of , 


'Q 


Ti N on De 108 Ae in 7 
Parliament of] Paris, and N. ember of 


zhe French ane 1 — | 
STIR  Cambray, Fan. 12. 1710, = 
HE Counteſs D'Oihß will tell you _ 
better than - I can, what has hitherto. - 
kindred me from peruſing the Marchioneſs. 1 


de Lambert's Manuſcript, which you put into 

my Hands. This Day I have gone through. 

it with a great deal of Pleaſure. I ſee every 

my nobly expreſſed and touched with great 
B 2 Delicacy ; 
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avec beaucou Pp de Delicateſſe: Ce qu 'on nom: | 


me eſprit y brille par tout; mais ce n 'eſt pag 


ce qui me touche le plus: On) y trouve du 
ſentiment avec des principes: * y vois un 
cœur de mere fans foibleſſe : L'Honeur, la 
Probite la plus pure, la oonboiſſince du cœur 
des hommes, regnent dans ce diſcours. Je 
ſcavois deja par les anciens Officiers, Phiſ- 
toire de la querelle des deux marechaux ar- 


retée avec tant de force. En liſant cette in- 


ſtruction, je me ſuis ſouvenu du panẽgyri- 


que de Trejan, que vous m'ave? fait relirg 
avec tant de plaiſir en Francois. Les lou- 
anges que Pline donne a cette Empercir, | 


ne permettent pas de douter, que Trajan 


ne fut beaucoup meilleur que ceux qui l'a- 


yoient preceds : De meme, les paroles de 
la mere nous perſuadent, que le fils a qui 
elle parle de la forte. doit avoir un fonds 
d'eſprit et de merite. Je ne ſerois peut- 


etre pas tout A fait d'acgord avec elle, ſur 
toute Fambition qu'elle demande de lui; 


mais nous nous raccommoderions bientot, 


fur toutes les vertues par leſquelles elle 
veut 
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| Poe Wit far A nine | in every 
Page But that is not what I am moſt taken 
with; I ſee refined Sentiments joined with: 
ſound Principles; I perceive. a Mother's 
Heart, but e any Weakneſs + Honour, 
the ſtricteſt Probity, and a Knowledge of 
Mankind reign through this Diſcourſe. 1 
had already learned from ſome old Officers 
of the Army, the Story of the Quarrel be- 

tween the two Marſhals, which was put a 
Stop. to with ſo much Fortitude. While 1 1 
was reading theſe inſtructions, I called to 
mind the Panegyrick on Tręian, which you 
made me peruſe again with ſo much Pleaſure, 
in our own Language. The Encomiums 

Pliny beſtowed on that Emperor, leave us 

no room to doubt that Trajan was a much, 
better Prince than his Predeceſſors: : In like 
manner, the Expreſſions and the Sentiments 


of the Mather, perſuade us that the Son, 


whom ſhe addreſſes in that manner, muſt 
| have a large Share of Senſe and Merit. 

I ſhould not perhaps entirely agree with her 
about all the Ambition ſhe requires in him ; 
but we ſhall reconcile this Matter ſoon, as we 
eke agree about thoſe Virtues with which 
* 
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veut que cette ambition ſoit ſoutenue & mo- 
deree. Le fils doit ſans doute beaucoup, 
aux examples de valeur, de probité, de fi- 
delite; de capacité militaire, qu'il trouve ſans 
ſortir de chez lui ; mais il ne doit pas moins 
a la tendreſſe & au genie d'une mere, qui 
met ſi bien dans leur jour ces examples; & 
qui a pris tant de ſoins, pour poſer les fon- 
demens du meèrite & de la fortune de ſon fils. 
Jugez, Monſieur, par F impreſſion que cette 
ouvrage fait ſur moi, ce que je penſe de cette 
digne mere. Je vous ſerai tres oblige fi 
vous voulez lui dire, combien je ſuis reconnoiſ- 
fant de la bonte qu'elle a eu, d'agreer que 
vous me confiaſſiez cet ecrit., Peut-on vous 
demander, ce que vous faites maintenant aux 
heures que vous r t a vos OCCU — 
ee 
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Quid nunc te . facere in regi one Pedana 2 
Scribere quod Caſſi . is opuſcula vincat ? 


perſonne ne peut etre avec plus . 
K de vivacite que moi, tout a vous, Monjieur, 
pour toute la vie. 


| Francors 
Ar cheveque Duc de Cambrai. 
LETTRE 


ur: 
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ſhe would have him ſupport and moderate 
his Ambition. The Son is undoubtedly. 
much beholden to thoſe Examples of Valour, 
Probity, Loyalty and'military Capacity, which 
he finds without ſeeking out of his own Fa- 
mily; but he is not leſs obliged to the Tender- 
neſs and Genius of a Mother, who ſo well 
knows how to put thoſe Examples in a true 
Light, and has taken ſo much Pains to lay 
the Foundation of her Son's Merit and For- 
tune. Judge, Sir, by the Impreſſion this 
Work makes on me, what, an Opinion I muſt 
entertain of that worthy: Mother. I ſhall be 
very much obliged to you, if you will let her 
know how grateful J am for the Favour ſne 
has done me, in conſenting to your truſting 
me with that Piece. May one aſk you, how 
you now employ the Hours you ſnatch from 
publick Buſineſs ? 


Quid nunc te dicam ; facere in regione e Pedana ? 
Scribere quod Caſſi Parmenſis opuſcula vincat ? 


Nobody can be with more Spirit and 


Eſteem than I am, Sir, Ber TIS. for 
Lite, | . by ; 


| Fn ANciIs 
eld bp Duke of Cambray. 
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LETTRE 
De Madent la Marquiſe De Lambert, 


4 Monſ I Archrvegus de Cambral, en rh 


ponſe à celle que ce Prelat avbit ecrite # | 
Moniſ. de Saey. 


— 


E n'autls "AY conſefiti, Sevieihtic 

que Monſieur de Suey vous ett montre 

ks occupations de mon loifir, fi ce n toit 

vous mettre ſous les yeux Vos prin cipes, et les 
ſentimens qui J'ai pris dans vos. ouvrages : Per- 

ſonne ne s'en eſt plus occupee, & n'a pris 
| plus de ſoin de ſe les rendre propres. Par- 


données moi ce latcin, Monſeigner ; ; voila 
Yuſage que j'en ai ſcu faire, Vous myaves 
appris, que mes premiers devoirs &toient 
de travailler a former Veſptit & le cœur de 

mes enfans; Jai trouve dans Telemaque, les 

1 preceptes que j'ai donnè a mon fils; et dans 
5 ; Veducation: des filles, les conſeils que j'ai 
1 F donn 


Fro om the ; Marchin de Lambert, 


To the Archbiſtop of Oni Anſwer le 
* wht ch be . to Monſ. de "POP = 5 


My ITY 13 1 
"NEVER ſhould have conſented to let 
Monſ. de Sacy ſhew you the Productions 

of my leiſure Hours, were it not that in ſo 
doing he could only lay your own Princi- 
ples before you, and ſuch Sentiments as I have 
gathered out of your Works. None has be- 
ſtowed more time upon them, nor taken 
more care to make them their own than I have 
done. Pardon, my Lord, this Theft, ſince 
you ſee the Uſe I have made of it. You 
have taught me, that the firſt Part of my 
Duty was to ſet about forming the Minds 
and the Hearts of my Children: I found in 
Telemachus the Precepts I have given my Son, 
and in our Treatiſe on the Education of a 

©. a 
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x I' INTRO DUCTION. 
donnè à la mienne. Je wai de mérite, que 
d'avoir ſeu choiſir mon maitre et mes mo- 


deles. Jai la hardieſſe de croire, que je 
penſerois comme vous ſur l' ambition; mais 
les mœurs des jeunes gens d'a preſent, 
nous mettent dans la nèceſſitè de leur con- 
ſeiller, non pas ce qui eſt le meilleur, mais 


ce qui a le moins d'inconveniens ; & il nous 


forcent a croire, qu'il vaut mieux occuper 
leur coeur & leur courage d'ambition & 


d honneurs que d'hazarder que la d&bauche 


S'en empare. Quel danger, Monſeigneur, pour 


l'amour propre, que des louanges qui viennent 


de vous! Je les tournerai en preceptes ; elles 


m' apprennent ce que je dois Ctre pour mé- 
riter une eſtime qui feroit la recompenſe de, 
plus grandes vertus. Nous ſommes ici dans 
une Societe tres unie, ſur la ſorte d'admi- 


ration que nous avons pour vous. Com. 


bein de fois dans nos projects de plaiſirs, 
nous ſommes nous promis de vous aller por- 
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Daughter, the Counſels I have given mine. 
I claim no other Merit than knowing how to 
chooſe my Maſter and my Models. I dare be- 
lieve, I ſhould be of your Opinion concerning 


Ambition, but the Mannerof the Youngin theſe 


Days, lay us under a Neceflity to give them, 
not the beſt Advice, but that which is attended 


with the feweſt Inconveniences; and they 


force us to believe, that it is more elegible 
to fill their Hearts and ſtimulate their Cou- 
rage with Ambition and Honour, than to 


run the Hazard of their taking to Women 


and Wine. How dangerous, my Lord, to 
our Self-Love are the Praiſes you beſtow, but 


I ſhall convert them into Precepts ; they 


ſhew me what I ought to be, in order 
to deſerve an Eſteem, which would be a 
ſufficient Reward for the greateſt Virtues. 
We live here in a Society perfectly united 
with Regard to our Admiration of you. 
How many Times, in caſting about for Parties 
of Pleaſure, have we not promiſed to go 


C 2 | and 


xi L INTRO DUCTION. 

ter nos reſpe&s! pour moi Je n'aurois pas 
de plus grande joye, que de pouvoir vous aſ- 
ſuſer moi meme'combien je vous honnore, & 
a quel point je ſuis, 


Monſeigneur, 


4 itre tres humble & tres 


obeiſante Servante, 


La Marquiſe DE LamBERT. 


R E- 
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and pay you our Reſpe&s! For my own 
Part, nothing could rejoice me more than 

being able to aſſure you in Perſon, how 

much I honour you, and to what a De- 
gree I am, 


oO 3 
Your moſt humble and 
moſt obedient Servant, 


The Marchioneſs Ds LamBeRT. 


THE 
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RE PONS E 
De Monſ. L' Archeveque de Cambrai. 


Cambrai ce 2 Feurier 1710. 


* devois deja beaucoup, Madame, à 
Monſ. De Sacy, puis qu'il m'avoit pro- 
cure la lecture d'un excellent écrit; mais 


la dette eſt bien augmentee, depuis qu'il m'a 


attire la tres obligeante lettre, que vous m'a- 
vez fait Ihonneur de m'ecrire. Ne pourois- 
je point enfin, Madame, vous devoir a vous 
meme la lecture du ſecond ouvrage * ?: Outre 


que le premier le fait defirer fortement, je 


ſerois ravi de recevoir cette marque des bon- 
tes que vous voules bien me promettre. Je 
n'oſerois me flatter d' aucune eſperance d'avoir 


 Phonneur de vous voir en ce Pais, dans un 
malheureux tems, ou il eſt le Theatre de 
toutes les horreurs de la guerre ; mais dans 


* Avis d'une Mere a {a fille, 


2 un 
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oven naten 
Archbiſhop's Anſwer to the foregoing Letter. 


Madam, Cambray, Feb. 2. 1710. 
Thought myſelf much obliged: Mon. de 
Sacy for having procured me the Pe- 
ruſal of an excellent Work; but the Debt 
is greatly enlarged ſince, by the very oblig- 
ing Letter you have honoured me with. 
May I not, at laſt, Madam, be indebted to 
yourſelf for the Peruſal of the ſecond * 
Work? Beſides that the firſt gives me a 
ſtrong Defire to ſee it, I ſhould be charmed 
to receive this Earneſt of the Favours you 
have been pleaſed to promiſe me. I dare 
not flatter myſelf with any Hopes of the 
Honour of ſeeing you in this Country, at 


this unhappy Juncture, when it is the Thea- 
tre of all the Horrors of War; but in bet- 


” Advice from a Mother to her Daughter. 


' 


fer 
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un tems plus heureux, une belle ſaiſon pou- 
roit vous tenter de curiofits pour cette fron- 
tiere. Vous trouverics ici l' homme du monde 
le plus touche de cette occaſion, & le plus 
empreſſè a en profiter. Ceſt avec le reſpect 


le plus fincere, que je ſuis parfaitement & 
pour toujours, 


Madame, 
Votre tres humble & tres 
obeifſant ſerviteur, 


FRANCO1s 


Archeveque Duc de Cambrai. 


LET TRE 


In TRODVecriaN. 2 
ter Times, a fine Seaſon might excite your : = 
Curioſity to viſit this Frontier: You will | 
find here a Man, than whom none living 
would have a more orateful Senſe on ſuch 
an Occaſion, nor be more forward to im- 


prove it. Tis with the moſt ſince Ry 
1 am gerne and for ever, 


Madam, 
; Your moſt buinble and ; * i 
niaſt obedient Setvant, 


.FrRAncis 


Archbiſhop Duke of Cambray. 


D LET- 


xvii L INTRODUCTION. 


De Madame la Meru De Lambert, 


A Mon, L Archeveque de Cambrai. 


4 


Onſieur De Sacy, Monſeigneur, m'a 
traits en perſonne foible; il a cru 
que pour me ſoutenir j'avois beſoin de 


louanges ; & qu'en me montrant celles que 


vous me prodiguez, c'etoit un engagement 


a me les faire meriter. Le reproche que 
Pline faiſoit a ſon fiecle, & qu'on pouroit 
avec afles de juſtice faire au nõtre, ne tom- 


bera point ſur moi. II dit, Que depuis qu'on 


mepriſe la vertu, on neglige la louange. Je 
ſuis très ſenſible, Monſeigneur, a celle que 


vient de vous. En eſt- il de plus delicate, de 


plus 


— 
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LETTER 


From the Marchi jonef De Lambert, 


he the Archbiſhop of Gang. : N 


My Lord, 

Have been treated like a weak Perſon 
by !Monſ. De Sacy: He thought I ſtood 
in Need of Commendations to ſupport me, 
and that i in ſhewing me the Praiſes you laviſh 
on me, it would engage me to render my= _ 

| ſelf worthy of them. Pliny's reproach to the 
Ape he. liv'd in, which might with Juſtice 
enough be applied to ours, ſhall not be 
brought home to me. He ſays, That ever 
fince Virtue has been deſpiſed, the World is 
regardleſs of Praiſe. I have a deep Senſe, 
| My Lord, of the Praiſes you beſtow. Can 
thats be any thing of the kind mote delicate, 
. more 
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plus flatteuſe, & meme de plus dangereuſe ? 


Mais comme ce qui part de vous ne peutetre | 


un piege, loin de me giter, elle m'a fait un 
effet tout contraire ; elle ma tres ſincèrement 
humilice ; & je ſcais que vous loiiez en moi, 
non ce qui y eſt, mais ce qui devroit y Etre, 


* 


Rien de fi aiſe que de donner des preceptes; 


mais s'ils ne ſont ſoutenus de Vexample, ils 
tournent contre la perſonne qui les donne. 
Si j'avois quelque choſe de bon, quelque 
tour dans Feſprit, quelque ſentiment dans le 
cœur, C'eſt a vous, Monſeigneur, que je le de- 


vrois; C'eſt vous qui m' avez montrè la vertu 


aimable, & qui m' avez appris a Vaimer, pe- 
netree de vos bontes et d'admiration pour 
vos vertus. Combien de fois dans la cala- 


mite publique, dans de ſi grands malheurs, 


fi bien ſentis, & d'autres fi juſtement apprẽ- 


hendes, avons nous dit avec vos amis, 
Nous avons un ſage, dont les conſeils pour- 
roient nous aider ; pourquoi faut il que tant 

| : de mcrite & tant de talent ſoit inytile a fa par 
trie! 
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more flattering, and even more dangerdus ? 


But as that which comes from your Hand 
cannot be a Snare, far from Puffing me up, 
it has had a quite contrary Effect, it has 
moſt ſihcerely humbled me, for I am ſen⸗ 
ſible you praiſe not what is in me, but what 

ought to be there. Nothing i is ſo. eaſy as to 
give Precepts, but if they are not back'd by 
E xamples, they retort upon the Perſon that 
gave them, If I had any thing good in me, 
any elegant Turn of Mind, any refined Sen- 
timents in the Heart, tis to you, My Lord, 
I ſhould be- indebted: for it; *tis you who 
| have ſhewn me amiable Virtue, and taught 
me to love it, being penetrated with your 
Goodneſs, and full of Admiration for your 
Virtues. How often have we ſaid among 
your friends, in theſe public Calamities, in 
the midſt of the great Evils we already ſo 
ſeverely feel, and at the Proſpect of others 
which we have ſo much Reaſon to dread, We 
have a wiſe Man whoſe Counſels may help us; 


why muſt ſo much Merit, and ſuch great 
Talents 


i IL. INTRODUCTION, 


trie ce ne ſont point des lovanges, Monſeig=- 
teur; cet un ſentiment ;/ ce ſont les ex- 


| preflions d'un cœur qui voiis eſt reſpectueuſe- 
ment devoiis ; c'eſt ainfi que je ſuis, 


Monſeigneur, | 
=== PVitre tris humble tris © 
obeiſſante ſervante, 
La Marquiſe De Lambert. 
R E- 
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Talents remain uſeleſs to his Country ! ' Theſe, 
My Lord, are not Praiſes, they are unk 

Sentiments, the Expreſſions of a Heart which 


is ref] n. devoted to you 3 tis thus that 
I am, 


3 | N 
Your moſt humble and 
moſt obedient Servant, 


„ The Marebionęſi De Lambert. 


xiv I!INTRODUCTION,” 


à la precedente. 


A Cambrai ce 17 Janvier 1712. 

E ſuis vivement touche, Madame, de 
l' honneur que vous me faites, en me pre- 
venant fi obligeamment. Pour moi je nai 
aucun merite' a Etre occupe de ce qui vous 
regarde; car une Dame de votre voiſinage 
m'a fait depuis peu une grande impreſſion 
dans le cœur, en me mandant, avec quelle 
geneèroſitè vous l' avez ſoulage dans ſes em- 
barras. Je vois bien que les vertus les plus nobles 
& les plus eſtimables dans la ſocieté, ne ſont 
point pour vous de belles id&es ; & que vous les 
mettes fort ſerieuſement en pratique dans les oc- 
caſions. Puiſque vous aimes a faire du bien, 
& que vous ſcaves le faire fi à propos, je 
ſouhaite de tout mon cœur, Madame, que 
vous ayes le plaiſir & le mérite d'en faire long- 
tems. On ne peut vous dèſirer plus de proſ—- 
perite & de benedictions, que je vous en deſire; 
& 


1 
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TJ the foregoing Letter. - 


Madam, Cambray, Jan. 17. 1712. 
AM ſenſibly affected with the Honour 
you do me in preventing me in ſo obliging a 
Manner. As for me, I claim no Merit in 
ſpending a few Hours upon what reſpects you; 
for a Lady in your Neighbourhood has lately 
made a ſtrong Impreſſion in my Heart, by 
acquainting me how generouſly you had re- 
lieved her under ſome Difficulties. I plainly 
perceive the moſt noble and moſt valuable 
ſocial Virtues are not barren Speculations with 
you, but that you very ſeriouſly practice 
them upon Occaſion. Since then you take 
Delight in doing Good, and ſo well know 
how to do it perfectly 2 propos, I heartily 
wiſh, Madam, that you may long have the 
Pleaſure and the Merit of ſuch Acts. No 
Man can wiſh you more Proſperity and Bleſ- 
ſings than I do; and the With I make for my- 


art LVINTRODUCTION. 


& le ſouhait que je fais pour moi dans cette 
nouvelle annee, c'eſt que vous m'y honnories 
de la continuation de vos bontes; & que 


vous ne doutics point du reſpect avec lequel 
je ſuis tres fortement, & pour toute ma vie, 


Madame, 
Votre très humble & trds 
oberſſant ſerviteur, 


FRANGOI1S 


Arebevegue Duc De Cambrai, 


LET. 
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ſelf this N ew-Year; is, that you would ho- 
nour me with the Continuance of your Fa- I 
yours, and not doubt in the leaſt of the Re» x 
ſpect with which I ſhall ever * per. | | 
= to be, 


Madam, 
Nur moſt humble and 


moſt obedient Servant, 


FRANCIS 


Archbiſhop Duke of Cambray; Y 


Ez | HY 
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FFF 


LET 
Da mime d la (meme, fur la mort de Monſeig- 
neur le Duc de Bourgogne, Daupbin. 


Cambrai ce 3 Mars 1712. 

IE U penſe, Madame, tout autrement 

que les hommes. II detruit, ce qu'il 

ſembloit avoir forme tout expres pour ſa 

gloire. Il nous punit; nous le meritons, 

Je ſerai le reſte de ma vie, avec le zele & 
le reſpect le plus ſincere, 


Madame, 
Vitre tres bumble & tres 
obeiſſant ſervi teur, 


FRANCOIS 


Archeveque Duc De Cambrai. 
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LETTER 


; 


From the Archbiſhop, to the ſame Lady, on the 
Death of the Duke of Burgundy, Dauphin, 


| Madam, Cambray, Mar. 3.171 2. 


O D's Thoughts are not like Man's 
Thoughts, He cuts off what he 
ſeem'd to have expreſsly formed for his 
Glory. He ſends us Puniſhments ; we de- 
ſerve them. I ſhall remain till Death „ with 
the moſt ſincere Zeal and Reſpect, 


Madam, 
' Your moſt humble and 
moſt obedient Servant, 


FRANC IS 


Arclbiſbop Duke Cambray. 


FFP ˙¹ mn V e er Os, 


1 


Marchioneſs DR LAMBERT 
to her SON. 


S2)Otwithſtanding all the Care 

that is generally taken in the 
Education of Youth, there al- 
ways ſeems to be ſomething 
wanting for their improvement. 
The beſt Preceptors are of greateſt Uſe, but 
where are they to be met with; it is with 
great Difficulty that Princes can procure 
and preſerve them. How ſhall we then be 
able to find Men of ſuperior Genius, under 
whoſe Conduct we may venture to truſt 


them; | 


1 Wa.” gd 
them ; and yet the firſt Years of our Life are. of 
great Moment, ſince the Merit of the future 
depends ſo much upon them. 


I It is but in two Stages of Life hes Truth 
appears moſt amiable and uſeful, and that 
is in our Vouth for Inſtruction, in old Age 
for Conſolation; but in that Part of our Lives, 
when the Paſſions are moſt ſtrong, we ſeem 
to have but little Regard for Truth and 

Reaſon. 


Two very eminent Men *, out of Friend- 
ſhip for me, have hitherto taken care of your 
Education, during which Time you was 
obliged to conform to theMethod of ſtudying 
in Colleges, and your Tutors chief Care was 
to inſtruct you in the Sciences, whilſt good 
Manners and a Knowledge of the * 
were 7 neglected. 


In reſpect to Politeneſs of Behaviour, my 
Son, I ſhall propoſe to you ſome uſeful Pre- 
cepts. Read +; not as rigid Leſſons im- 


* * * Bauboure and F ather Cheninais. 8 
Poſed | 


— 


5 is) 1 

poſed. upon you by the Authority of a Mos 
ther, but as the Advice of a Friend, out of 
the Sincerity of her Heart. 

1 are now coming into Liſe, and will 
probably be thinking of ſome Profeſſion, as 3 
you have (I am ſure) too much good Senſe 
to deſire to live at random, and there is no- 
thing you can more worthily aſpire after 
than Glory ; ; but you muſt firſt underſtand 
what is meant by the Word Glory, and 

what Idea * are to fix to it. 


There are ſeveral Sorts z each Profeſſion 
has a particular Glory belonging to it; the 
Glory you are to endeavour after is that 
which attends upon Valour: It is the Glory 
of Heroes, and of all others the moſt bril- 
liant; the trueſt Marks of Honour as well as 
the Rewards are attached to it; Fame ſeems 
to ſound her Trumpet for thaw alone: 
When once you are arrived to a certain De- 

gree of Reputation, every worthy Action will 
be remembered. All the World have agreed 
to allow the higheſt Rank to Military Vir- 
tues, which is but doing Juſtice: for though 
| ” . WY 
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they are dearly earned, yet their Pains are 
well reWarded in many Rea. 


Some take up the Profeſſion of 1 be- 
cauſe they would not undergo the Cenſure 
of degenerating ſrom their Family: Others, 
not only becauſe they think it their Duty, 
but becauſe it is their Taſte. The firſt ſel- 
dom riſe to higher Poſts than their Anceſ- 
tors enjoyed before them, and are ſatisfied 
with diſcharging ſuch an Obligation without 
making any farther Progreſs; the others 
puſhed on by Ambition take gigantick Strides 
in the Road to Glory ; the Object of the one 
is Fortune, of the other Glory and Immor- 
zality ; thoſe who have ſet Fortune as a Bound 
to their Views, have, in ſo doing, ſet a Bound 
to their Merit. 


Thoſe that he not Ambition enough to 
aſpire aftet a great Name, will never be able 
to perform ahy great or noble Action: They 
who move ſupinely, endure all that is trouble- 
ſome and diſagreeable in their Profeſſions 
without obtaining either the Honours or the 
Rewards which belong to it. 
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| 1 we did * . our own Intereſt 
aright, we ſhould: deſpiſe Fortune, and let 
| Glory be our only Object: When you are 
arrived to a certain Degree of Merit, and the 
Publick are no Strangers to it, you will find 
ſuperior Glory wants not the Attendance of 
Fortune: You cannot therefore, with too 
much Ardour, endeavour to riſe, nor ſuſtain 
thoſe Deſires With too Pattering a Tops 


You muſt, by having forme ok Object 
in view, rcuſe the Soul; without which it 
will not be put into a proper Motion. Let 
your Love of Glory be ever ſo ardent, ever 
fo lively, without that, you will never at- 
tain to any Degree of Perfection, though, if 
you reach but half way, it is always noble, 
even 0d have made an * 


1 is more hurtful to, a young Man, 
than a certain Sort of Modeſty, which makes 7 
him imagine himſelf incapable of undertaking 
any grand Enterprize. This Diffidence is a 
Languor of the Soul, which prevents its 
8 with Raga towards Glory. 

3 Age- 
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Age. laws was told that the King of Perſia 
was the greateſt King: Why fhould he be 
greater than 7, replied Ageſilaus, fo long as 


J have a Sword by my Side? Thus the ſupe- 
rior Merit of ſome Men makes them feet, | 
that nothing 1 is too hard for Wan. 


' You are not fo lucky, my Son, as to have 


Fortune pave the Way to Glory. I opened 
it a little for you, by procuring you a Re- 
giment betimes, being thoroughly perſwaded 


you could not enter too ſoon into a Profeſ- 
ſion, where Experience is ſo neceſſary; and 
ere. by your early ſetting out well, you 
might gain ſuch a Reputation, as to anſwer 
for the Conduct of your future Life. Vou 
made the Campaign of Barcelona, the moſt 


happy for his Majeſty's Arms, and yet the 
leaſt celebrated; you afterwards went into 


Ttaly, wheie every Thing was againſt us; 
there we had to combat, not only againſt our 


Enemies, but againſt Climate, Situation and 
Prepoſſeſſion: Campaigns that are unfortu- 


nate to the King are equally ſo to every In- 
dividual : The Bopres of the Dead and the 
Faults of the Living were buried there to- 

gether : 
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gether: As to the Services of thoſe tliat xe. 
mained, Fame is ſilent, but, be aſſured; true 
Valour will never be forgot: Many People 
have their Eyes upon you, which are as ſo 
many Witneſſes of your Worth; beſides 


from ſuch Compaigns: as theſe you will gain 
Experience. You have made a Trial of 
yourſelf, and now you know yourſelf better. 
Others know it alſo; if your Reputation does 
not riſe ſo very faſt, it will be more certain. 


A great is 18 not raiſed i in a "i 


neither is It Valour alone that will make Men | 


famous; that indeed, will lay a Foundation, 


and the other Virtues muſt finiſh the Heroe. = 


The 18 we haye of A foes iS incom- 
patible with the Idea we have of a Man with- 
out Juſtice, without Probity, without Great- 
| neſs of Soul; it is not enough to have the 
Honour of being couragious, you muſt alfo 
have the Honour of being virtueus ; all the 


| Virtues muſt conſpire to make the true Herce. 
Valour, my Son, is the Gift of Nature, not 


of Reaſon ; you may have Courage in a very 


bigh 
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high Degree, and 70 be very lightly ee. | 
ed in che World. I 


The 38 of young Gentlemen LY 


| all their Obligations fulfilled when they have 


got what they call les Vertues militaires ; 


then they imagine they have a Right to be 
unjuſt, indecent and unpolite ; aſſert not the 


Privilege of your Sword too far, that can- 
not give you a Diſpenſation from ** other 
wad 


Be, my Son, what others * to be; 


your Models are in your own Family; your 
Anceſtors knew how to join all the other 


Virtues to that of their Profeſſion. Faithful 
to the Blood from whence you ſpring, you 
muſt be more than a common Man ; the 
World will not eafily excuſe you; 1 500 as 


the great Merit of your Anceſtors will agran- 
dize your Glory, ſo, on the contrary, if you 


degenerate, the greater will be your Infamy ; 
their Memory will put your W or De- 
NE in a ds Light, | 


When 


ne) ) 


* 
8, 


| When . we ibi of our bee we wand 
praiſe our Forefathers : High Birth brings 
leſs Honour than the Reſpect it commands. 


You will find, my Son, the Way chat 


leads to Glory finely prepared for you; ' what 
a Treaſure is a good Name! and what a 
Happineſs to be deſcended from virtuous 
Anceſtors ! by following their Example you 
may do any Thing. It will not be enough 
that you equal them, you muſt ſurpaſs them, 
and climb up to the very Top; I mean, of 
thoſe Honours which they ſo nearly ap- 
proached, and which a ns Death wow 
prived them of. 


I often think it a very great Misfortune; 
that I never ſaw your Grandfather. I have 
been told no Man had nobler Qualities, ner 
4 more warlike Genius. He had acquired 
| ſuch: Love, Eſteem and Authority in the 
Army, that he was able to do more with 
10,000, than others with 20,000 Men; he 
could lead on his Troops to the miſt im- 
minent Danger, with as much Alacrity, as 

| if 
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i they had been going to certain Victory; Lt 
when he received any Orders, he never he- 
| Hated a Moment to put them into Execil- 
—_ - tion; and no one doubted of his Succaſs. 


At the Siege of br the two Offioers 
w commanded (Marſhal de Gaffian and 
_—_ de la Milleraye) happened to quar- 

the Diſpute ran ſo high as to divide 
= Army into two Parties, which were ups 
on. the Point to attack each other ; ; when 
your Grandfather (who was then only Mar- 
ſhal de Camp) full of that C onfidence and 
| Abo. which inſpired him with Zeal 
for the public Good, commanded the Troops 
on both Sides, in the Name of the King, to 
deſiſt ; he forbid them to acknowledge thoſe 
Genarkl for their Commanders; the Soldiers 
immediately obeyed him, and che two Mar- 
ſhals were obliged to withdraw. After the 
King was told of this Affair, he often ſpoke 
of it ith Eſteem and. Regard. 
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At, the Parifen War, his Fidelity ood 
the Teſt; when the Duke of Orleans, in 
order to get him over to his Party, offered 

; | him 


. | 5 ͤ 

c bim the Batoon as Marſhal of France, he 

refuſed it with Diſdain. As ſoon as this 
came to his Majeſty's Ear, he ſent him a 
Brevet for Knight of the King's Orders, and, 
at the fame time wrote him Word, he ſhould | 
never forget this Proof of his Attachment. 


Atſter he was appointed Governor of Merz 
{at that time of day, the beſt and moſt de- 
firable) Cardinal Richelieu ſent him the Com- 
miſſion to /a Chapelle, of which he was alſo 
Governor; he happened to be in Bed when 
the Meſſenger arrived, upon which one of 
his Domeſticks awoke him, and gave him 
the Packet; he took it, and without open- 


ing of it, put it under his Pillow, and went 
to ſleep yu. 


Whit the Was Governor * Metz, the 
Citizens offered him a very conſiderable Sum, | 
if he would permit them to eſtabliſh a Par- . 
liament there, but he never would conſent to 
it; the Governors had at that Time a Power 
equal to that of Viceroys: The Jews would 
have given him 160,000 Florins to have been 
excuſed wearing the yellow Hat. N 


( 42 ) 


He had a Heart truly ſenſible of Glory, 
without Vanity, without any View of the Re- 
compence of Rewards; he deſpiſed Riches, 
and loved Virtue for her own Sake ; through 
an Exceſs of Modeſty, he was ignorant of 
his own Worth; he had once the Honour to 
command Marſhal Viſcount de Turenne, who 
had the Politeneſs to fay, Monſ. * * * * had 
learned him his Trade. People of rank 
have often ſaid, it was a Scandal to our 
Country, that a Perfon of his great Worth 
was not raiſed to the higheſt Dignities in the 
Army. | 


Behold, my Son, your noble Patterns: 
the Virtues are ſhewn you in a high Light in 
your Father; you have ſeen them all your- 
felf. I fhall ſay nothing with regard to his 
military Talents; as I am a Woman, it is not 
my Province ; tho' the Uſe the King made 
of him, and the many important Employ- 
ments he truſted him with, ſufficiently con- 
vince us how he deſerved them. 


- © "ik 
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The King has * often heard to 25 he 

was one of his beſt Officers, and on whom 
he chiefly depended; he was befides, endow- 
ed with all the ſocial Virtues ; he knew how 

to blend Ambition with Moderation; true 
Honour was his Aim, without ſhewing any. 
Anxiety with regard to his Fortune: His 
Hang ſo long neglected was an Injuſtice done 
him. In thoſe wretched Days, when he was 
oppoſed by Fortune, when others would have 

ſunk under the Misfortunes he endured, with 
what Magnanimity did he not bear up againſt 
the ill Treatment he met with, and by per- 
ſevering in his Duty, made Fortune ſeem to 
be in the wrong, not himſelf. It was his 
Opinion, that true Ambition conſiſted much 
more in obtaining a Superiority of Merit, 
than Dignity. There are certain Virtues 
attainable only while People are in diſgrace; 
wie know not what we are, til we have Wi 

tried. 


The Virtues of Proſperity are pleaſant and 
eaſy, thoſe of Adverſity are hard and difficult, 
and require the whole Man. He knew to 

9 ſuffer 
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in his Poſt; for, tho' his Services were very 


knew how to join Patience with Dignity, 


intoxicated, without Oftentation ; the Turn 


Yay: 


ſuffer without eee becauſe 1 
had a thouſand Reſources within himſelf; ; he 
thought it his indiſpenfible Duty to continue 


indifferently rewarded , that would not au- 
thoriſe him to quit it. Under all his Mi 
fortunes, his Courage was unalterable ; he 


and how to enjoy Proſperity, without being 


of his Fortune wrought no Change on his 
Soul, nor did it any ways taint his Virtue; 
When hew as made Governor of Luxenburgh, 
the whole Province dreaded the Power and 
Dominion of France; he ſoon diſſipated, 
thoſe Fears in ſuch a Manner, they could 
not perceive they had changed their Maſter; 
he was of fo gentle a Diſpoſition, he govern- 
ed them more by Love than Authority. By 
his eaſy, courteous Behaviour to his Inferiors, 
he made them inſenſible, as it were, of the 
great Diſtance there was between him and 
them, for by his Goodneſs and Humanity, 
he would raife thoſe below him, as near to 
himſelf as he poſſibly could; or condeſcend, 
e far as, was conſiſtent with his Dignity, to 

meet 


as} 


meet them. He never made uſe of his 


Power or Intereſt but to do Good.” He 
could not bear to ſee any Man miſerable that 
was under his Command ; he was continually 


ſolliciting for Penſions for Officers, who thro? 


Age or Infirmity, wanted to retire ; and Re- 


wards for ſuch Soldiers as had ben wounded, 
or any ways diſtinguiſhed their Bravery: 


How many People owe their F ortunes en- 
tirely to him? 


| Self. love, which walks others forward in 
Hopes of riſing in the World, had very little 
Share in the Advancement 1 your Father. 


He was ſo entirely beloved by every body 


who was under his Government, that, when 
| he died, if it had been poſſible to have 


brought him to life again, they would have 


redeemed it with the laſt Drop of their Blood. 
He had. fuch excellent Qualities, that even 
Envy was filent, and every Man rejoiced in 
his Heart at the Favours the King conferred 
upon him: His Converſation was fo truly 


upright, in the moſt corrupted Times, he | 


muſt certainly have a very different Way of 
thinking from the generality of Mankind. 


Ever 
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Ever faithful in the Performance of his 
Promiſe, though it were to his own hin- 
drance ! So diſintereſted was he, that he 
looked upon Riches with Contempt. What 
Indulgence did he not always ſhew to the 
Failings of Men! He was willing to excuſe 
every Thing; their Faults he would call their 
Misfortunes, and thought himſelf alone obliged 
to be a perfect honeſt Man. He had all that 
Candor and Afﬀability of Behaviour, which 
is ſo neceſſary for Society, to preſerve Har- 
mony and Union amongſt Men. Acquired 
Merit is uncertain, and not always laſting ; 
but all his Virtues were permanent, becauſe 
they were natural, for he was actuated by 
Reaſon, virtuous without Conſtraint, always 
true to his Word. 


See, my Son, what we have loſt. Might 
we not reaſonably have expected, that ſo 
much Merit would have been rewarded with 
a larger Fortune? we have no room to doubt 
of a Recompence under fo juſt a Prince, 
Your Father has left you nothing but his 
Name, and his bright Example; his Name you 

ought 


0 47) 
ought t to bear with Dignity, and to imitate 
his Virtues ; you ſee in what Manner you are 
to form yourſelf, nor do I require more of 
you; but I Will not excuſe you A 
Part of t. 

Your Anceſtors Actions are your Guides; 
this is an Advantage more than they had: 
I am not aſhamed to own that they left you 
no other Fortune, nor need we bluſh to tell 
it, ſince it was ſpent in the Service of their 
Prince, and that they were never guilty of 
an unjuſt or mean Action during the whole 
Courſe of their Lives. 1 


There ars foi K Mims! ——_ 
got, that I can eaſily forgive ydur Father and 
Grandfather that they did not dene you one. 


I hits taken all poſlible Ges of our little 
Affairs, as far as is inconſiſtent with female 
OEconomy ; and ſhall endeavour to diſcharge 
all the Obligations that can be expected from 
one in my Situation, to the utmoſt of my 
Power. I ſhall leave you as much as is ne- 
9 if you ſhould be ſo unhappy as to 
want 
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want Metitz and enough, if you have the 
5 te * which 1 * 

There is king I Jefire ſo 8 as to 
ſos you a truly honeſt Man; and what are the 
Duties requiſite to make you ſuch let us now 
enquire. By theſe Reflections I inſtru my- 

ſelf; and hope, in time, to be ſo happy to 
=_ turn my Precepts into Examples. 


a = r 
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| They who exhort ſhould A lead the | 
_— Way. A Perſian Ambaſſador aſked. the 
1 | _ Wife of Leonidas, how it came to paſs that 
_ the Women were ſo much honoured at La- 
cedemonia ? Becauſe, ſays ſhe, tis they alone 
know how to inſtruct the Men. 32 


A Grecian Lady ſhewing her fine Jewels 
to Phocion's Mother, deſired the Favour of 
ſeeing hers; upon which ſhe brought out her 

__ Children, and ſaid, See here, Madam, my beſt 
Attire, and my beſt Ornaments, I hope, my 
Son, you will one Day be my greateſt Glory. 
But to return, let us now enquire 1 the 

Duties of Mankind are. 


The 
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S The Order of Duties is td 15 wah to 
live with your Superiors, your Equals, your 
Inferiors, and with your ownſelf. To know 
how (without Meanneſs) to pleaſe your Su- 
periors, to treat your Equals with Friendſhip 
and Eſteem, not to appear haughty or aſ- 
ſuming to your Inferiors; to keep up your 

own. Dey, and let no Man e youu 


But above all theſe Darien, is the Wor- | 
ſhip we owe to the Supreme Being. Religion 
is a Commerce eſtabliſhed between God and 
Man ; by the Grace of God to Man; and by 
the Adention of Man to God : Sublime Souls 
have moſt exalted Sentiments of the Divinity, 
and worſhip him in a different Manner from 
the Vulgar; all proceeds from the Heart and 
goes up to Heaven. Morality will be in 
danger without Chriſtianity. Let your Piety 
de free from Superſtition, and the- Love of 
Order ſubject your Sentiments and Ideas to 
the Almighty, and I wiſh the ſame Love of 
Order may likewiſe diffuſe itſelf through your 
whole Gpage; he will give you Juſtice, and 
H Juitice 
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Juſtice, will give you Aſſutance of all 4 
Je Virtues. 


The n of the young People of this 


Age think, by an Air of Libertiniſm, to di- 
ſtinguiſn themſelves; but it makes them 
only deſpiſed by reaſonable Perſons, and 


proves the Corruption of their Hearts, not 
the Superiority of their Wit. Meddle not 


with Religion in Converſation, but when 
it is laudable to defend it. Happy is he 


whoſe Heart and Mind is thoroughly affected 
and convinced; how commendable is "ſuch 
a Diſpoſition | They who are ſo unhappy 
as not to believe as they ought, do never- 
theleſs ſubmit themſelves to the eſtabliſhed 
Religion. | Prejudice, they know, bears a great 
Sway! in the World, and muſt be regarded. 


Under the preſent Reign all Sorts of Liber- 
tiniſm ought to be baniſhed from amongſt us. 


The Sovereign 8 Example will always pre- 
vail : What he does, is ordained ; what he 


does not, 1s prohibited, The Faults of 


Princes are augmented, and their Virtues i in- 
livened 
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livened by Imitation. Vou will find ſuch 


Civility at Court, that let the Courtier's Heart 
be ever ſo corrupt, his great Complaiſance 


will conceal his Vices. How happy then 
ire we to be born in an Age, where Purity 


of Manners, and a Reverence for Religion 


are neceſſary Qualifications | to pleaſe the 
Prince. | * 


Amongſt the Number of your Hoties my 
Son, I might mention the Obligations you 
owe to me; but that I leave to your own 


Breaſt : Conkider well the Condition your 
Father left me in; I facrificed my all to his 


Fortune. At his Death I loſt all; I became 
deſtitute, no body to aſſiſt me; I never had any 


Friends but thoſe that were Friends to him; 


and 1 have found, by fatal Experience, that 

there is very litle Friendſhip beyond the 
Grave. My greateſt Enemies were thoſe . of 
my own Family; I had a Cauſe to maintain 


againſt very powerful Antagoniſts, which was 
to determine my Fortune; Courage, and the 


Juſtneſs of it, was all I had to depend upon; 


and I gained it at laſt, without borrowing, or 
any Sort of Baſeneſs: In ſhort, 1 made all 
7 H 2 that 
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1 
that poſſibly could be made of my ill For- 
tune; as ſoon as it was better, I began to 
think of yours. Give me therefore the fame 


Share in your F riendſhip as yu have! in my 
little Eſtate. | 8 | 
I will not admit of any forced Reſpect 
from you, I will have the ſincere Affection 
of the Heart only. Let me have your Sen- 
timents freely, without the leaſt Tincture of 
Intereſt; in fine, take care of your Honour, 
and leave the rſt to me. 


You know how to conduct yourſelf with 
regard to your Superiors; it is needleſs to 
give you any Precepts, as to what reſpects the 
Prince: You are deſcended from a Race that 
facrificed every thing fer him; where yon 
have a Dependance, remember, your chief 
Merit will be in pleaſing. 5 


In ſubordinate Employments, to render 

| yourſelf agreeable, ſo as to be able to pleaſe, 
will be a moſt neceſſary Qualification; for 

Maſters are like common Miſtreſſes, whatever 
Services you may have done them, wk ceaſe 


ccc 


| 4s . N 
(53) 
to like 22 1 the Moment you ceaſe to 8 
a 5 8 N : . 
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them. 


TFhbete are various Kinds and I Degrees of 
Onder which require dintremt Sorts of x” 


* 


There is a bu Gander and a e 
Grandeur, and a G randeur due to certain Im- 
ployments : Reſpe@ is due to every Man, 
who is raifed to any Degree of Dignity; but 
to true Merit we owe Eſteem and Reverence, 
as well as Reſpect. When Virtue and For- 
tune join in the Promotion of any one, it will 
have a double Influence, and require a double 
Reſpect; but be not deluded with the falſe 


Splendor of Greatneſs, which will be 2 to 
dazzle your Eyes. 5 | 


Mean groveling Souls are perpetually cring- 
ing to the Great ; only ſeparate the Man from. 
his Dignity, and then ſee what he is, fiript 
of his Ornaments : Merit is the genuine Su- 
periority amongſt Mankind; this alone ought 
to diſtinguiſh them, not Birth, nor Fortune; 

| and 


th) 
and is a very different Sort of Grandeur than 
that which proceeds from Authority, 


$3] 


An honeſt Man, is a Title greatly ſuperior 
3 any that Fortune can beſtow. In inferior 
Poſts, where People are dependant, they 
muſt make their court to Miniſters of State ; 
but let it be done with Dignity : My Advice 
to you is, never to play the Sycophant, never 
to do any thing that is ſervile or baſe.; not to 
trample upon a Worm, nor cring to an 
Emperor; it muſt be your Services that muſt 
ſpeak for you, not a mean Submiſſion. 


When ns & Merit are attached to 
Miniſters, they do them Honour ; flattering 
dycophants diſgrace them: Nothing! is more 
agreeable, than to be in the good Graces of 
Perſons of high Stations, which cannot be 
obtained, but by a very great Defire to . 


Endeavour to be intimate with. your Su- 
periors ; by this Means, you will accuſtom 
yourſelf to Good Manners and Politeneſs; 
for amongſt our Equals we are apt to be 
careleſs and negligent of our Behaviour. 

"2 don't 
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FY "don't know if there are any u Hope of 
| badi Friendſhip at Court; as for Perſons 
in high Poſts, their Dignity hides many De- 
feats, and diſpences with many common 
Duties of Life; It is good, however, to be 
converſant with them, to view them openly, 
with their every- Day Merit about them; 
If you view Fortune's Favours at a Diſtance, 
you will be impoſed upon, it is putting them 
into a Point of Light very much to their 
Advantage; Fame exaggerates their Worth, 
and Flattery deifies them: Approach them, 
view them narrowly, you will find they are 
but mere Men. To prevent being impoſed 
upon by Grandeur, examine it nicely, and 
you will be ſure to find nothing in it reiche 

to be deſired or feared, 


Defpiſe the” Follies of the Great ; guard 
againſt their Influence, for fear of imitation; 
let the bad Uſe they Wals of their Fortunes, 
give you a proper Contempt for Riches ; and 
teach, you how to regulate your own Cone 
duct: Virtue has no ſhare in * A 

ment of their Expenices, 9 
How 


How comes it to EP that amongſt: an 


1 e Number of Pleaſures, which are in- 


vented by Luxury and Eaſe, they have never 
yet thought of one to comfort the Afflicted? 
Does not Humanity make us ſenſible we 
ought to ſuccour our Fellow- Creatures? 
Good People feel che Obligations they are 
under of doing Good, more than the other 
Exigences of Life: Marcus Aurelius thanked 
the Gods that he had ſerved his Friends to 
the utmoſt of his Power, without their hav- 
ing the Plague of ſolliciting, or the Anxieties 
of Suſpence. The chiefeſt Good of Gran- 


deur is, when others find their Fortune in 


ours, I cannot, ſaid the Prince, be touched 
with any Good that 10 for myſelf alone. 


How happy is that Man who has it in 
| his Power to pleaſe and oblige others ! it is 
a. Pleaſure, when enjoyed, ſuperior to all 
others: But this is a Felicity the Generality 
of the Sons of Fortune are Strangers to; 
they do not acquaint themſelves with this 
ſupreme Happineſs. Riches was hardly ever 
known to make a Man virtuous ; but Riches 
| e has 


is) 5 
az often been the Reward of Virtue. What oY 
Uſe do moſt. great People | make of their 
Righes?, 1 s ſpefit in out- ſide Shew. and 
Equipage; iy make Uſe of their Power 

only to, debale and oppreſs others; and yet, 
| to he truly great is t0 be humane ; 3 this makes ] 
them ealy of Acceb, affable and condeſcendd. 
ing; 3 it makes themſelves and all about them | 4 
Happy; 5 their Prefermept is . 
þence © of any one. ſingle Virtue; their ful 
anc noble Sentiments Have, as it were, pre- 


pared 1 them for it; and as they are not Stran= 


Fa to their new -w Dignity, n no body | Can ſuffer 


* 7 


1 6 and Digits are not che band that | | 
unite us to Men, or draw them to us; for if 
Merit and Goodneſs are not joined to them, BE, 
they will ealily break, and then we want to 
be diſengaged from that Homage, we are in 
ſome Meafure obliged to pay to their Employ- 
ments; when their Backs are turned, People take 
the Liberty to judge and condemn them; but if, 
through Envy, we take delight to leſſen their 
good Qualities, we muſt endeavour to get the 
better of theſe, wrong Sentiments and allow 
3 them 


4 — 


1 , | 
them the Juſtice due to their Merit. We 
are very often miſtaken, for while we are 
paying our Reſpect to the Place a Man has, 
we fancy we are paying of it to the Man 
himſelf; thoſe who enjoy great Poſts under 
the Government, were never known to have 
the Good-will of the' People; ; they ſcorn 
to do them Juſtice, till they quit their 
Poſts, or ceaſe to be. Envy does Homage 
to Greatneſs in Spite of herſelf; for to envy 
a high Station is to honour it. Let us not, 
through any Chagrin or Diſguſt condemn an 
agreeable Situation, which perhaps has, in 
truth, no other Defe& in it, but our Want 


of it. Let us now paſs on to the Duties of 
Society. : | 


Mankind found it, as well agreeable as 
neceſſary for the common Good to unite to- 
gether; they made Laws to reſtrain wicked 
Men; they agreed amongſt themſelves to 
certain Duties of Society; and to the Prac- 
tice of thoſe Duties they had fixed the Idea 
of honourable; he is eſteemed the worthieſt 
Man who performs theſe Duties with the 
niceſt Punctuality: Theſe Laws encreaſed: 

| gradually, 


+. 


gradually, + as Honour and- Foliteneſs en- 
creaſed. ES 


The Virtues 3 each other, nd form 
a Sort of an Alliance; tis this Union of all 
the Virtues that makes a Man ſuperior, that 
makes him more than common, After ha- 
ving preſcribed the neceſſary Duties eſſential 
to their mutual Security, the next Thing was 
to endeavour to render their Commerce agree- 
able; in order to which, they eſtabliſned Rules 
of Politeneſs, and the Manner of living 1 | 
People who were well born, 


There are ſome Faults and Infirmities, 
which to prevent, no o Precepts can be laid 
down. 


Some certain Vices are abſolutely unknown 
to a Man of Honour. Probity, a punctual | 
Performance of Promiſes, and a Love for 
Truth, are, what I am well ſatisfied, I have 
no Occaſion to remind you of ; you know | 
very well an honeſt Man is ignorant of the 
Thing called Falſhood. What Reputation does 
| * 108 of Truth give a Man ? ? Such a one, 
: . they 


(6) | 
NM cry, is a godlike Man, who delights in 
doing Good, and fpeaks the Truth from his 
Heart. Though it may not be proper always 
to ſay what we think, yet we ought always 
to think what we ſay; the right Uſe of Speech 
is to be ſubſervient to Truth. When a Per- 
ſon has got the Character of being a Man of 
Truth, People will be ready to ſwrear by his 
Word, it will have the Authority of an Oath; 


a Sort of religious Regard will be 8 ons to all 
he lays. 


Falſhood in a Man's Actions, is as deteſtable 
as Falſhood in Speech; an honeſt Man will 
neither ſay nor do the Thing that is falſe. 
What has he to conceal ? he is not forward 
in ſhewing his own Merit, which 1 appear 


ſooner or later. 


Remember the World will Naben your 
real Defects, much ſooner than an Affec- 
tation of thoſe Virtues you have not. F alſ- 

hood is a Sort of Imitation. of Truth; an 
Excuſe is a Lie guarded ; a falſe Man is known, 
by his Lbks and his Diſcourſe ; a true Man 
by his Actions. It is an old Saying; that. 


TY Hypo; 


3 
Hypoeriſy is an Homage that Vice pays ws 
Virtue; and in order to pleaſe, you muſt 
not only be endowed with moſt of the prin- 


cipal Virtues, 'tis alſo en, neceflary a 
be e and engaging. 


Whil a Perſon is Aa aſi: a high 
Reputation in the World, he is obliged ta 
depehd 'upen the Opinion of others. You 
will find it very difficult to get Honours or 
Prefermenits by your Services, unleſs by your 
own Behaviour, and by the Aſſiſtance of your 
Fe) oy are {et 1 in a true Light, Li a 

1 e already told you, that in inferie 
Employments you cannot maintain your 
Ground, but by the Art of Pleafing ; when 
you cannot do that, you will be held very 
cheap; nothing is ſo hateful as to appear con- 
ceited and domineering ; to ſhew a Preference. 


of youtſelf to every body, Wy make Joie 
the Center of __ wic. 


A Man may be very Aifoteafing with a 
great deal of Wit, if he makes Uſe:of it only 


to Py out other People's s Faults, and-expoſe 
em 
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FRNY to the World. They who are only 
witty at the Expence of others, ought to con- 


ſider, that no Man living is ſo perfect, as to 


be entitled to cenſure the F allings of others. 


Raillery, which i is 8 one of the prin- 
cipal Amuſements of Converſation, is a very 


difficult Matter to handle. People, who take 
Occaſion to ſlander and backbite, who love 
to rally, have, I believe, always ſome ſecret 


Malice lurking in the Heart; one can hardly 
tell whether gentle Raillery is offenſive or 
not: The Right People have to jeſt with 


each other is abuſed by the falſe Friend, who 


wounds you, under a Pretence of jeſting with 
you; he whom you attack is the ſole Judge 
whether you joke or not; the Inſtant you 
fay a Thing which hurts another, it is no lon- 
ger Bar; but becomes an Offence. 


When you rally another, you ſhould AY 5 


2 upon their Faults ſo very gently, that they 


they themſelves may join in the Pleaſantry. 
Delicate Raillery is compoſed of Praiſe and 
Blame; you ſhould touch lightly on. their 


5 Failin 25, that you may have a proper 


* 
I 


„ 
Opportunity of diſplaying their good Qua- 
ties. Monſ. de la Rochefaucault. ſays, You 
offend a Perſon leſs by diſhonouring of him, 
than by ridiculing of him, 1am of his Opinion, 
for this Reaſon, becauſe I do not think it in 
the Power of one Man- to diſhonour another ; 
it is our own Conduct, not the Diſcourſe of 
others that diſhonours us. The Cauſes of Diſ- 
honour are known and certain; Ridicule is 
merely arbitrary; it depends upon the Man- 
ner in which the Objects ſtrike us, with re. 
ſpect to our Senſe of the Thing. There are 
People who magnify every Thing in their 
Ridicule; it is not ſo much the Faults of the 
Objects as it is the Fault of thoſe who re- 
gard them, as it were, with a magnifying 
Glaſs. This is ſo true in fact, that you will 
every-day meet with Perſons who are the 
Ridicule of one Society, much admired by 
Men of Worth and Parts in anather, 


It is the Humour and Manes of People 
that makes them pleaſe or diſpleaſe ; gloomy, - 
- melancholy Tempers that have a 1 
to nn. * us * much. 


| Humgnr 


c ; 


— is ths Diſpoſition with h Y 
the Mind receives the Impreſſion: of its Ob. 
jects ; ſoft and gentle Tempers are provakedat 
nothing ; nathing offends them; they have ſo 
much Indulgence towards others, they wouh 
willingly allow them to have ah is realy 
| wanting in them. 


Many 1 it tate tale Blends f. 
5 Hadi it out of their Power to conquer their 
Tempers; they cry, I uus born ſo; and be- 
lieve that this Excuſe is a ſufficient Plea for 
their behaving without any Kind of Attention | 
to their own Actions; but theſe, Sorts.of Hu- 
mours will always be greatly diſpleaſing. 80 
long as Men pleaſe us, we think favourably 
of them. If you would know how to pleaſe, 
obſerve theſe Rules; forget your own ſelf; enter 
into the Intereſts of others; give them an 
Opinion of their own Merit; extol the Per- 
fections they have, and paſs over in Silence 
thoſe they have not: They imagine you give 
them no more than the World allows them; 
this is in ſome Sort to increaſe their Merit, 
by giving others a higher Idea of it; but 


puſh it not ſo kr as to be ſuſpected of Adu- 1 | 


lation. ; 


Nothing can be more obliging than a ſen- 
ſible Man acquainting himſelf with Perſons 
of common Underſtanding ; doing Acts of 


Fries and rr freely with them. 


Shew Friendſhip 1 in your Reeg and 
that you deſire a Return of it; for if you are 
ignorant of it, if you know not ho to be a 
Friend, you can never be an amiable Man; 
the Vices of Society are reformed by Friend- 
ſhip; it ſoftens the Fierceneſs of Men's Tem- 


pers; it humbles the Vain-glorious, and makes 


them know themſelves better. All the Du- 


ties of Honour and Honeſty are included in 


the Duties of a 2 Friendſþi IP. 


Look about this tumultuous World; my 
Son, and endeavour to get a true Friend; be 
tractable to his Advice, till the Words of 


Truth, which paſs gently from his Mouth, 


take kindly Root in your Heart. A Perſon 

who finds in himſelf a Power and Inclination 

to attone for his Faults, never ſhews any Re- 
"oh luctance 


4 3 

luctance in owning of them; but do not ſay, 
that you have done a Thing well enough, 
when you are ſenſible you could have done 
it better. Thoſe who are moſt deſerving of 
| Praiſe, are leaſt diſturbed at any Sort of Re- 

proof. If you ſhould be ſo happy as to meet 
With a virtuous faithful Friend, what a Trea- 


ſure will it be to you? His Reputation will 


warrant yours; he will anſwer for you. to 
yourſelf, he will relieve your Cares, raiſe 
your Hopes, abate your F ears, dauble your 
Joys, and divide your Griefs. But, in order 
to merit ſuch a Friend, you muſt know. how 

to be one, 


All the World complain. there are but 
few Friends to be found, and yet you ſeldom 
meet with People who care to give them- 

ſelves any Trouble about the neceflary Qua- 

lifieations to acquire or preſerve them. Young, 

People have their Societies though they ſeldom 
make Friendſhips : Their Pleaſures unite 
them; but Pleaſures are not ſocial Ties worthy 
of Friendſhip. I don't pretend to give you here 
a Diſſertation upon Friendſhip; my Deſign is 
only to give you a flight Sketch of the Duties 
of 


( 67 = 

of civil Life; I refer you therefore to your own 
Heart, ifit does not require you to pet a Friend, 

and make you feel the Neceſſity of having one, 

I leave to your own Ingenuity to inſtruct Oy 

in the Duties of F riendſhip, | | 


If you Rte a Deſire to be perfectly civil 
and obliging, conſider well how to regulate 
the Love of yourſelf, and to direct it to its 
proper Object. Civility conſiſts in denying 
yourſelf of certain Privileges which are due 
to you, and in ſhewing a great Reſpect to 
thoſe that are due to other People; it is in vain 
to attempt being happy alone, you find all 
the World againſt you; but if you are willing 
the World ſhould partake with you in your 
Happineſs, you will have its Aſſiſtance. All 
Sorts of Vices are Favourers of Self. love, and 
the Virtues are in Combination to reſiſt it; 
Valour expoſes it; Modeſty humbles it; Ge- 
neroſity upbraids it; Moderation makes it 
diſcontented; and Zeal for the pies Good 
deſtroys it. 


celf-Love Is the Preference of ourſelves to 


others; and Civility i is the Preference of others 
„ to 


( 68 ) 
to ourſelves, Men diſtinguiſh two Kinds of 
Self- love, the one lawful and natural, govern- 
ed by Juſtice and Reaſon ; the other vicious 
and corrupt. The firſt Object that ſtrikes 
us 1s ourſelves; and it is only from Reflection 
we are brought to do Juſtice, We know not 
| how to love ourſelves rightly ; we do it too 
well or too ill. To love ourſelves as we ought, 
is to love Virtue, To be in Love with Vice 

is a miſtaken blind Love. 


We ſee People ſometimes advanced by 
wicked Means: But whenever Vice is pre- 

ferred, it cannot be of long Duration; it is 

generally deſtroyed by the ſame Means, and 
the ſame Principles that firſt eſtabliſhed it, 
If we would have our Happineſs laſting and 
ſecure, it muſt be by Innocence; there is no 
other certain and durable Dominion, but that 
of Virtue. 85 


We now Rand then meet with an amiable 
Character naturally diſpoſed to Virtue, As for 
thoſe to whom Nature has not been ſo kind 
to beſtow that delicate Agreement with Virtue, 


they ought to conſider well their true Intereſt, 
| . 


(69 ) 


2 uſe kinks beſt Endeavours to correct every 
bad T 3 thus will the Mind W 


the Heart. 


The Love of Eſteem is the Soul of Society; 


it unites us to one another. I want your Ap- 
probation, you have Occaſion for mine. On 
the contrary, if we were to retire from the 
World, we ſhould naturally forget the Vir- 


tues that are neceſſary to Society. We ſhould 


even neglect ourſelves; but the World 


obliges us to behave otherwiſe. Human Na- 


ture is imperfect, it has not found enough to 


- furniſh out a ſolitary Life. Politeneſs is a 


moſt neceſſary Qualification for Converſation; 
it is the Art of giving a proper Action to our 


outward Behaviour, which does not indeed 


give us any Aſſurance of a real Foundation. 


Politeneſs is a Sort of Imitation of Complai- 
ſance, and makes the outward Appearance 


what the inward Man ought to be; you ſee 


it in every Action, in the Air, the Voice, the 
Fanntongare. 


1 here | is a 3 of the Underfland- 
ing, anda Politeneſs of the Behaviour, That 
'- 
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the Underſtanding conſiſts in ſaying Things 
chat are ingenious A delicate; that which 
regards Behaviour, in flattering well, and in 
an efnbie Manner. 8 


| 1 would not — Politeneſs to conſiſt 
in Civility and Compliment only, as Cuſtom 
ſeems to have eſtabliſned it. People compli- 
ment one another without having any Sort 
of Meaning in what they ſay. Compliments 
are paid without Sentiment, and received 
without Acknowledgment ; the World abounds 
with theſe Sort of Converſations, 


Politeneſs is a Deſire to pleaſe thoſe with 
whom we are obliged to live, and to do it 
in ſuch a Manner that every body may be 
ſatisfied with our Behaviour. Our Superiors 
with our Reſpect, our Equals with our E- 

ſteem, our Inferiors with our Goodneſs; in 
ſhort, it conſiſts in our Application to oblige, 
and to ſay what's agreeable to every one. 
It inhances the Value of their good Qualities, 
and makes them think you acknowledge their 
Superiority. When you have found the 
Way to raiſe their Vanity by ſeeming to pre- 
6 ter - 


( 
fer chem, they will "ME you, and praiſe 
you in their Turn; and the ſame Preference 
you ſhewed to Kt they will allow you to- 
have over others; this 3 is the Intereſt of __ : 
Self-Love. 


The Way to pleaſe is not to ſhew the 
leaſt Signs of Superiority, but to conceal it; 
to be polite is an Indication of Ability, and 
on that Score your Defects will be more 
<A overlooked, 


Moſt Peaple- are leaſed wal a ——_ 
Carriage, which if you ſhould want, you 
muſt take Care and doubly improve your 
other good Qualities. You ought to have 
a very large Share of Merit to be excuſed- 
any. Sort of Ruſticity in your Behaviour. 
You muſt not ſhew too great an Attention 
for your own Character. Polite Perſons never 
find Time to talk of themſelves. 


You dio what Sort of Politeneſs is ne- 
ceſſary amongſt the Ladies. The you, 
Men of this Age ſeem to have abandoned it ; 

hien 


. EE 72 ) | 
which favours much of a Want of Educas 


uon. Nothing is more ſhameful than a 
wilful clowniſh Behaviour, but let them do 


as they will, they can't take from our Sex 


the Glory of forming the beſt bred Men we 


had amongſt us in former Days. It is to 
them that we are indebted for Aﬀability in 
Converſation, for Delicacy of Sentiments, and 
for that charming Gallantry of Wit and Hu- 
mor. 


It is too true, that this gallant Behaviour, 

is at preſent quite baniſhed; our Manners are 
entirely changed; Men are degenerated; and 
every body is a loſer by it; Women, the Glory 
of pleaſing, which was the Source of their 
Charms; and Men, that Softneſs and delicate 
Politeneſs, acquired by their Acquaintance and 
Converſation only. Moſt young Men im agine 
neither Integrity nor Fidelity due to Women, 
as if to betray us was no harm, nor to them- 
ſelves any Diſhonor. But whoever conſiders 
rightly the Motives of ſuch a Conduct, muſt 
think them very baſe and ſcandalous ; they be- 
have with Fidelity to each other out of Fear, be- 
_ cauſe * know they ſhall be called to an Ac- 
count. 


©) 
count if they behave otherwiſe ; but to our 


Sex with Impunity, and without Remorſe; 


how often are they falſe and unfaithful ; their 


Probity is eonſtrained ; it is the Effect of 
| Cowardice, not the Love of Juſtice. If you 


examine narrowly the Conduct of thoſe who 
make a common Practice of this Sort of 
Gallantry, you will often find them very 
diſhoneſt Men, they contract vile Habits, 
their Converſation is depraved, the Love of 
Truth becomes indifferent to them, and in 
Time a total Neglect of Oaths or Pro- 
miſes. Good Gods! what a Trade is here? 


where the leaſt Ill you do is to ſeduce ; one 


is diſhonoured, another is drove to Deſpair, 


and certain Ruin is often the ſole Recom- 


' pence a poor deluded Creature has in Re- 


turn for a fond, ſincere and . conſtant At- 
tachment, 


Men have not, in fact, any Right to blame 


the Women ſo much; they are the Betrayers 


of their Innocence, excepting ſome few who 
were deſtined to a wicked Courſe 'of Life 
from their Cradles; While many others 
would have continued 1 in their Duty, if great 


. Pains | 
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Pegs had not been taken to draw them from 
; but in ſhort, it is their own Buſineſs, and 
highly concerns them to be always upon 
their guard, You know, tis neither lawful 
nor generous to diſhonour them; if they have 
been ſo weak as to ſurrender, it argues the 
-greateſt Baſeneſs as well as the greateſt 
Cruelty to abuſe them for it; if you praife 
their Virtue, it is owing to theic own Merit ; 
if you have Cauſe to complain, it will be 
owing to yourſelf, You know further, that 
by the Laws of Honour you ought to com- 
bat on equal Terms; you muſt not therefore 
diſhonour a Woman in an Amour, becauſe 
it is impoſiible it ſhould be in her Power to 
diſhonour you in like Manner. 


I muſt alſo adviſe you to be very cautious 
how you incur their Hate ; they are quick in 
Reſentment, and very implacable; ſome 
Offences they never forgive, and a Perſon 
that wounds their Honour riſques more than 
he is aware of; when their Reſentment is 
moſt concealed, tis moſt to be dreaded ; 
when ſmothered, tis moſt irritated, Take 
care how you quarrel with a Sex who know 

how 


(78) 
how to hate, and how to revenge ; ; beſides, 
Women promote the Reputation of the 
Men, as the Men do the Womens. 


Tis an excellent Thing to nad how to 
praiſe agreeably and juſtly ; the Miſanthrope 
is unacquainted with the Pleaſure of praiſing 
thoſe that are worthy of it, his ill Nature 
ſpoils his Diſcernment ; on the other hand, 
the Adulator praiſes too much. Groſs Flat- 
tery is rather a Diſgrace than an Honour to 
any one. The Vainglorious never praiſes 
but with a View of a Return; befides, there 
is a Sort of Behaviour that makes it very ap- 
parent, he means not what he ſays. Your 
little Geniuſes, who are conſcious of their own 
Want of Judgment, unfit to cenſure or com- 
mend, always praiſe according to the Sen- 
timents of thoſe that have a ſuperior Under- 
ſtanding. The envious Perſon praiſes no 
Man, for fear he ſhould put him upon the 
Footing with himſelf. The Man of Honour 
praiſes where it is proper ; he would think 
it mean and baſe to diminiſh the Reputation 
of another, in order to raiſe his own; 'tis 
his Pleaſure to do Juſtice. Senſible, think- 
Ko 2 ing 
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ing People eta very well theſe Di- 


ſtinctions; and you will always find it much 
more for your Credit to praiſe others than 
yourſelf. | 


Learn how to behave properly towards 
your Competitors: Nothing is more com- 
mon than for People to endeavour to ſup- 
plant their Competitors, and to ruin them if 
they can; ſcorn to circumvent them; ftrive 
not to get the better of them by ſiniſter 
Means; tis ncbler to have Conqueſt be the 
Reward of your Merit; 'twill be much bet- 


ter to reſign your Pretenſions than to ſtrive 
for what you know another has a better IgA 


to than yourſelf. 


Fortune will have no Influence in the 
Scale of Juſtice when poiſed by the Hands 
of an honeſt Man, If you have acquired 
any Glory, conſider well yourſelf, how you 
have deſerved it, and ſtrive to augment what 
you have already acquired. 


Guard againſt a Spirit of Reſentment, for 
both Law and Religion diſallow of private 
Revenge; 


(77) 
Revenge; beſides, tho it may be ſometimes | 
neceflary to make yourſelf feared, tis moſt. 
commonly dangerous to take Revenge. No- 
thing ſhews a greater Weakneſs than to do 
all the Ill we can. And we ſhew a proper 
Contempt of the Injury, when we ſcorn to 
imitate the Perſon that did it. To oppoſe 
Anger by Patience, Injuſtice by Moderation, 
are Things becoming a Man of Hoour: 
By an outragious Hatred you put yourſelf 
beneath thoſe that hate you. Don't go 
about to juſtify your Enemies, nor any ways 
to abſolve them ; they hurt yoa leſs than a 
Conſcioufneſs of your own Failings. Little, 
mean-ſpirited People are generally cruel : 
. Great Souls are always merciful. Cæſar faid, 
the fweeteſt Joy be had in conquering was to 
give Life to thoſe who had attempted his. 
This Sort of Revenge 1 is of all others the moſt 
glorious, and it is the only one that Men of 
Honour allow themſelves to take. The Mo- 
ment your Enemy repents and is ſorry, you 
that Inſtant loſe all Right to Revenge. In 
ſhort, let me adviſe you to put the beſt 
Conſtruction upon * Thing, wiſh every 
Body 
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Body well, ply Ignorance, and LU * 
1 1 8 


What pity tis that trifling Fooleries mould | 


be the main Cement of many Societies. 
Men of Honour are united by their Virtues, 


wicked Men by their Crimes, but moſt Men 
by their Pleaſures. 


Entertainments and Gaming have their 
Dangers and Exceſſes; in Love too there is 
both. Beauty is a Thing not always to be 
admired, as it is often haughty and imperious, 
Nothing is more ſhameful than for Men in 
their Cups to loſe the Uſe of their Reaſon, 
which ought to be the Guide of their Ac- 
tions; for a Man to give himſelf up to Sen- 
ſuality, is to degrade the nobler Faculties of 
the Mind ; the beſt way therefore to prevent 
it, is to ſtifle the firſt Inclination. The Soul 
of the voluptuous Man ſeems to be a Burthen 


to itſelf, 


8 is the Ruin of EE. Society ; the 
Prince lays aſide his Dignity, and the Women 
their Modeſty, All the Defects of Society 

2 | are 


1 79 7 
are comprehended. in the Folly of Gaming - 
as Swearing, Lying, Cheating, &c. People 
make Appointments to meet at a certain 
Four, in order to ruin and to hate one ano- 
ther. Here Probity is put to the Teſt, and 
I believe I may venture to ſay, very few 
| have preſerved it at play. Gaming is com- 

monly ſcandalous in the Motive, vile in the 

Practice, and frightful in the Conſequence. 


To know how to deny ourſelves Pleaſures, 
is the only way to have a right Taſte of 
them. Reaſonable Men are Strangers to 
Voluptuouſneſs, If we confider the Conſe- 
quence of extravagant Pleaſures, we ſhall find 
them generally attended with ſome Sort of 
Anxiety which weakens the true Reliſh of 
them, and palls upon the Enjoyment, 


A laudable Ambition and the Love of 
Glory will never permit good Senſe. to ſub- 
mit to the falſe Pleaſures of Voluptuouſneſs 
and Senſuality. Begin betimes to curb your 
_ Paſſions ; for in their Infancy, they are always 
moſt pliable ; if not reſtrained, they will in- 

creaſe 


(%) | 
creaſe with Ne. and you will find it much 
eafier to conquer than gratify them. 


Guard againſt the iti-natured Vice called 
Envy, it is a baſe and ſhameful Paſſion made 
up of Meanneſs and Malice, and always diſ- 
ingenuous. Envy is the Shadow of Glory, as 
Glory is the Shadow of Virtue: To be free 


from Envy 1s a certain Sign that our good 
Qualities are innate. 


A Man of Quality without Liberality will 
never be beloved. A covetous Man will 
always diſpleaſe; he has in him the grand 
obſtacle to all the Virtues, he has neither 
Juſtice nor Humanity. When once a Man 
has abandoned himſelf to Avarice, he that 
Moment bids adieu to Honour. It is faid 
there have been 7/Iuftrious Villains, but there 
never was known to be ſuch a Thing as an 
illuſtrious Miſer. 


Altho' Liberality be the Gift af Nature, 
yet, if a Perſon has a Tendency to the op- 
poſite Vice, he may eaſily correct it by good 
Senſe and Reflection. 


A covetous 


(8) 
A covetous Man knows no Enjoyment. . 
1 they ſay, is a good Servant, but a bad 


Maſter; it is good or bad org to the 
Uſe that is "age: of it ie 


Ax poor Man is not fo onhappy as is the ava» 
ritious. The Love of Money is the Founda- 
tion of all the Vices, as Diſintereſtedneſs is 
the Principle of all the Virtues. 


Riches are the firſt Object of moſt Peoples 
Deſires, but ought not to be reckoned amongſt 
Man's good Qualities ; Virtue, Honour and 


Reputation are always to be preferred to the 
Gifts of Fortune. 


The moſt ſenfible Pleaſure that a YES 
Man knows, is the doing Good and relieving 
the Unfortunate and Afflicted. What a wide 
Difference there is between. throwing one's 
Money away in fooliſh Pleaſures, and the ex- 
changing of it, as it were, for the Reputa- 
tion of Goodneſs, and Generofity ! It is a 
Sacrifice you make to your Honour. Be 
your own Almoner, and diſtribute your Li- 
berality yourſelf; this will go a great way in 
| M 1 
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Name. 


A great Reputation is a great Treaſure. 


Don't fancy that People of Fortune are the 


only People who have it in their Power to 
do good ; every Man living, according to his 
Station, has it in his Power one Time or 
other; if you entertain this Sentiment, you 
will not want Opportunities of gratifying it ; 
Objects of this Nature are every Moment 


before our Eyes; for the Unfortunate are 
too numerous to give our Generoſity "Ou 


to pauſe. 


It is the Manner of beſtowing which diſ- 
tinguiſhes our Liberality. The generous 
Man gives with ſo good a Will, it doubles 
the Merit of the Preſent ; but if the Miſer 
is ever charitable, he does it with fo lll a 
Grace, tis ſpoiled by Regret. Liberality 
never ruined any Man. Families are not 
raiſed by Avarice; they are ſuſtained by 
Juſtice, Moderation, and OEconomy. It is 
the Duty of the Great to be liberal. When 
you are doing Good, * are only doing 

. your” 
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your Duty, you are diſcharging an Obligation | 


that is incumbent on every Man; but let Dif- 
cretion be your Guide. The Principles of 
Extravagance are not ſcandalous, tho” the 
Conſequence 1s dangerous. To know how to 


behave to our Inferiors is a difficult Thing; 


few ſeem rightly to underſtand it ; the high 
Opinion we generally entertain of ourſelves, 
1s apt to make us look on all below with 
that abominable Contempt, as if they were 
of a different Species. How contrary to Hu- 
manity are theſe Sentiments! The way to 
to acquire a great Name, is to be affable and 
eaſy of Acceſs; your being a Soldier will 
not exempt you from theſe neceflary good 
Qualities, Germanicus was idolized by his 
Soldiers; and becauſe he had a mind to know 


what they thought of him, would ſome- 


times walk about the Camp and liſten to 
their Diſcourſe while they were at their little 
nocturnal Repaſts, at which Time they 
would take the Liberty to talk freely of their 


General; he went, fays Tacitus, to enjoy his 


Reputation and his Glory. 


| M 2 You 
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Vou muſt learn to command by Example, 
not by Authority. Admiration forces Imi- 
tation much more than Compulſion. To 
live in Eaſe and Luxury, and treat the 
Soldiers with Severity, i is to be their 1 
and not their General. 


1b how Command was firſt inſtituted, 
and how it ought to be conducted. It was 
Virtue and the high Eſteem Men had for 
her, which firſt induced them to be obedient; 
and, if you pretend to claim a Right to it on 
any other Score, you will be an Uſurper of 
Authority. Where Reaſon holds the Seat of 
Empire all is Equality; and Virtue alone 
makes the TON, EE. 


Humanity ſuffers exceedingly w the great 
Diſtinction Fortune makes between one Man 
and another. *Tis Merit that ought to diſ- 

tinguiſh you from the Vulgar, not your 
Dignity, nor your Pride. I would not have 
you look upon the Advantages of your Birth 
and Rank, but as the Goods of Fortune, 
which are only lent you, not as Diſtinctions 
that belong to your Being, as if they were a 
Part 
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Part of yourſelf. If by your Station you are 
raiſed above the Commonalty, conſider how 
much your Foibles put you upon à Level 


with them; may Juſtice put a Stop to that 


Vanity Aud Pride which nn e pe _ 
ſo much from them. | 


Laing that nn of Humanity are the 


firſt you ought to obey. Remember you are 


a Man, and that you command Men. The 
Son of Marcus Aurelius let fall a few Tears 


for the Loſs of his Preceptor, which the 


Courtiers ſeemed to think a Fault. Marcus 


Aurelius told them, he thought it was fit" bis 


Son fonts, be a Man before he was an Emperov. 


Think not of your Station whenever Hu- 
manity requires your Athſtance ; but in ſome 
Circumſtances Honour obliges you not to 
forget it. In ſhort, if you are inveſted with 
Power and Authority, may it be for the 
| Good of others. Let them approach you 

inſtead of keeping them at a Diſtance. - Ley 
them not feel their Inferiority, and live with 


them as you would deſire to | live with your 


Superiors. 


To 


— 
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To converſe with ourſelves is little under. © 
ſtood and leſs practiſed. Very few turn their 
Eyes inward, but generally look abroad for 
Objects af Amuſement. You-muft look for 
Happineſs within your own Breaſt; tis there 
you mult eftabliſh it, tis no where elſe: to be 
found, and there you may find an Equivalent 

for what Fortune refuſes you ; you will be 
more free. It muſt be from a Principle of 
Reaſon, you are brought to conſider your- 
ſelf, and not by EY "oe from 

| * World. 


If yon was to chooſe a eotingd Life, the 
World would blame you for being particular ; 
for my own Part, I ſhould not condemn that 
Taſte, did not the Virtues of ſocial Life for- 
bid it. Retire within yourſelf, ſaid Marcus 
Antoninus; practiſe the Retreat of the Soul, 
you will find yourſelf invigorated by it. 


Retain certain good Maxims to animate 
your Reaſon and fortify your Principles when- 
ever you ſhall have Occaſion, You will 
have an Opportunity of converſing with the 

beſt 


„ 


beſt Authors, by this Retirement Mien o 


Senſe and Learning have but few Acquain- 
_ tance, but they are generally of the beſt. 


RY 


Tio your Sudies improve your Converſa- 
tion, and Virtue be the Effects of your read- 


ing. Endeavour to penetrate into the firſt 
| Principle of Things, and be cautious how 
you _ ear to . be e 


Your common Redding a to be Hiſ- 
tory, and always make Reflections on what 
you read, If you ſtudy only to fill your 


Head with Facts, and to garniſh your Wit 


with the Sentiments and Opinions of Authors, 
you may be ſaid to have laid up a Magazine 
of other People's Ideas. One Quarter of an 
Hour's Refle&tion enlarges and forms the 
Mind a great deal better than much reading. 
The Want ef Knowledge is a Thing not ſo 
much to be feared as Error and falſe Judg- 


f ment. 


Reflection muſt be your Guide to conduct 
yo to b Conſider Facts: only as Au- 


th orities 


E 
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(88) | 
thorities to ſupport your Reaſon, or as s Subjects 
to exerciſe i it. 


Hiſtory will inſtruct you in your Profeſ- 

9 ſion; but after you have abſtracted what is 
muſt uſeful to your Trade as a Soldier, there 

is a moral Uſe to be made of it, which will 
be of much greater Importance to you. 
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The firſt Scien ce of a Man, is Man. Leave 
Politics: to Stateſment, Grandeur to Princes ; 
ſtudy the Man in the Prince, obſerve him in 
the Courle of common Life ; ſee how he de- 
baſes himſelf when given up to his Paſſions, 
Unhappy Events are always the Conſequence 
of an irregular Life. 


By ſtudying Hiſtory, you ſtudy the Paſ- 
fions and Opinions of Men; tis ſearching to 
the Bottom; 'tis unmaking their Actions, 
for while thay are crowned with Succeſs they 
appear grand, but when the Motives come 
to be known, nothing perhaps 1s more con- 
temptible, nothing is more ambiguous than 
the Actions of Men. If you would know 
them, examine nicely into their Principles, 


Before 
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Before we applaud ourſelves for any Action, . 

let us conſider well the Motives of them. | 
Mankind are more prone to cenfure FEY 

commend, to do Harm rather than Good ; 

and if we do confer a Favour we have found 

out the Secret of doing it in ſuch a Manner 

as to om the Merit of 1 it. | 


Look upon Princes in Hiſtory ve elſe- 
where, as Perſons acting their Parts upon the 
Stage of a Theatre; you will not be intereſted 
in their Favour, but by finding in them thoſe 
good Qualities you have in common with 
them; for this Reaſon our Hiſtorians pleaſe 
more by painting the Man, than the Mo- 
narch, ſhewing them to us in their domettic 5 
Life; there we behold our own Characters, 
and like to ſee our own Foibles amongſt the 
Great; tis ſome Sort of Conſolation to us in 
our ow Condition, for it raiſes us up in ſome 
Degree to them. In fine, look upon Hiſtory 
as a Witneſs of the Times, and a Picture of 
their Manners ; there you may ſee yourſelf, 

without hurting your 88 | 
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(90) 
I exhort you, my Son, above all Things | 


to conſult your Heart, let this be your prin- 


cipal Care, rather than the Improvement of 


your Wit ; this ought to be the Study of 


your bole Life, - Man's tris Greatneſs is in 
his Heart; it muſt be elevated by afpiring 
after Grandeur, and at the fame Time you 
may believe that you are worthy of it ; there 
is certainly as much Juſtice due to our own 
Merit, as there is to that of other Peoples. 


Entertain ſuch Sentiments and Ideas as 


. ſhall be worthy of yourſelf. Virtue exalts 


Man's State, and Vice degrades it. If you 
ſhould be ſo unhappy as not to be bleſſed 
with a Heart that is truly juſt, it would be 
your own Intereſt to take all the Pains you 
poſſibly can to redreſs it. Tis the Good- 
neſs of the Heart that makes us valuable, 
tis that which makes us happy, and which 
depends upon a proper way of thinking, If 
your Underſtanding ſubmits to every trifling 
filly Paſſion, it will be the Sport of every 


vain Attachment; they preſent you with 
Gaieties, hut defend yourſelf, ſays Montaigne, 
againſt the Treachery of your Pleaſures, 


+ Only 


55 n 
Only lend yourſelf to your Pleafures, If you 
give yourſelf up to them, Remorſe will be 
the Conſequence. Moſt Men ſpend the firſt 
Part of their Lives ſo as to make the latter 
Part miſerable. The Comedy of their Vouth 
is very often the Tragedy of their Age. 
Loſe not your Reaſon in your Pleaſures, if 
you would find it in your Troubles. e 


* 


In ſhort, guard well your Heart, for there's 
the Source of Innocence and Happineſs. 
You purchaſe your Freedom of Mind and 
Heart very cheap, when the only Expence 
is the Sacrifice of your Pleaſures, was the 
Saying of a Man of Wit. It is impoſſible 
to join Senſuality with Glory, or the Charms 
of Luxury with the Rewards of Virtue. In 
abandoning your Pleaſures you will find ſuch 
an inward Satisfaction as will make you ample 
Amends; the Advantages are many, Virtue 
and Honour have their Charms, and are the 
Luxury of the Soul. 


| Learn alſo how to fear and how to honour 
yourſelf, The Foundation of Happineſs 1s 
in the Peace of the Soul, and the ſecret 
N 2 Tei 


(C98) 
" "Teſtimony of a good Conſcience. I mean by 
ow. Conſcience thoſe inward Sentiments of nice 
= _ Honour, that aſſures you of having done 
nothing to reproach yourſelf withal. Again, 
what a Happineſs to be capable of living with 
yourſelf, to examine your own Heart with 
Pleaſure, and to quit it with Regret! The 
World will be leſs neceſſary to you, though _ 
you muſt take Care not to be much diſguſted 
with it. You muſt not ſeem to withdraw 
yourſelf from the World, for Men will ſhun 
you the Moment they find you ſhun them, 
and by your Age and Profeſſion you cannot 
do without their Aſſiſtance. But when one 
knows how to live with one's ſelf and with 
the World, theſe two Pleaſures will ſuſtain 
each other. 


Sentiments of Honour may contribute 
much to your Advancement and Happineſs, . 
and may alſo make you unfortunate and diſ- 
reſpected, if you know not how to govern 
them, *tis the moſt lively and durable of all 
the Faculties. The Love of Glory is the 
laſt Sentiment that forſakes us; but do not 
confound Glory with Vanity, Vanity looks 

N for 


(93) 


for the Approbation of others; true Glory the 
ſecret Approbation of our own Conſcience. 
Tis much nobler to place the Reward of 
Virtue in the Approbation of one's own 
Breaſt, than in the Applauſe of the World. 
Endeavour to ſatisfy the Sentiment of Glory 
that is within you; ſecure that interior Wit- 
neſs, for the Tribunal is within your own 
Breaſt, it would be in vain to look for it 
elſewhere. You may always be a Judge of 
your own Worth. If any one diſputes your 
good Qualities, your Comfort is they know 
you not. It is not ſo neceſſary to appear an 
honeſt Man, as it is to be one. Thoſe that 
don't trouble their Heads ſo much about the 


good Opinions of others, as how to obtain 
Merit, will get both: 


— 


What Proportion is there between the 
Grandeur of Man, and the Littleneſs of thoſe 
Things he prides himſelf upon! Nothing is 
ſo ill-ſuited as his Dignity, and that Vanity 
he derives from a Number of mere Trifles ; 
Glory ſo ill-founded is a great Sign of Want 
of Merit. Perſons who are truly noble are 
never ſubject to be dazzled with Vain-glory. 


You 
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Vou muſt, if poflible, my Son, be content 
with your Condition; nothing is more rare 
or more to be eſteemed than thoſe that are 
ſo; and it is our own Fault if we are not. 
There's no Condition of Life, be it ever ſo 
unhappy or ever ſo miſerable, but has its 
good Side, which will always afford Conſo- 
lation to thoſe who know how to make a 
right Uſe of it. When we find fault with 
the Situation of our Affairs, it often pro- 
ceeds from the Badneſs of our Opinions of 
them, not from the Badneſs of the Situation. 
We have much more Reaſon to complain of 
our Humor than of Fortune; we often im- 
pute the Faults which proceeds from our 
own Chagrin to certain Events, when in Re- 
_ ality the Fault is in ourſelves; nor ought we 
to look for it any where elſe. In ſoftning 
our Humor we ſometimes change our For- 
tune, It is much eaſier for us to adjuſt our- 
ſelves to Things, than to adjuſt Things'to us. 
Our Application to find out a Remedy often 
increaſes the Malady, and the Imagination 

correſponding with the Diforder greatly aug- 
ments it, Attending too much to our Miſ- | 

fortunes. 


(95). 
fortunes makes them ever preſent to the 
Soul. An uſeleſs Reſiſtance retards our being 

reconciled to our Station. - We muſt ſubmir 

to Misfortunes, and have Recourſe to 1 

8 tis . alone which can 2 chem. | 


In Juſtice to yourſelf, if you would be 
eaſy and happy, be contented with your own 
Condition, I will venture to fay, that after 
the great Loſs we have ſuſtained, if you had 
had another Mother you would have found 
ſtill much more Reafon to complain. If you 
conſider well the Advantages of your Con- 
dition you will be leſs ſenfible of the Diſad- 
vantages. A wiſe Man of an even Temper | 
will enjoy his good F 0 N the 

| beſt of Ins bat. 


San may 3 ack it, ht 15 NO State 
or Condition whatſoever that i is exempt from 
Troubles; it is the State of human Life, no- 
thing pure and perfect, all is chequered. It 
would be to be freed from the common Law 
of Nature to expect to enjoy a conſtant un- 
interrupted Happineſs. Thoſe People who 
appear to * the * in the World, 

h ._ "0 


(96): 
could you look into their Hearts and into. 
their Circumſtances, you would perhaps find 
them moſt miſerable. The moſt exalted 
are often the moſt unhappy ; what with their 
high Stations, and their erroneous Maxims, 
their Minds are in continual Agitation. Tis 
Reaſon and not high Station that gives Reſt 
to the Soul. If you are wiſe you will not 
let it be in the Power of Fortune either to 
augment or diminiſh your Content, | © 


Judge for yourſelf, not from other Peoples 
Opinions. Misfortunes and Irregularities 
| proceed from falſe Judgment, falſe Judgment 
from falſe Opinions, and falſe Opinions from 
the Converſation we have with Mankind, from 
whence you return very often more imperfect. 
To weaken the Impreſſion the World may 
make upon you, and to moderate your De- 
fires and Troubles, think how Time will 
bury in Oblivion both your Pleafures and 
your Pains; that every Inſtant, young as 
you are, it iche Part of your Life, and 
that all Things are continually entering into 
the Abyſs of the * from whence there is 
no Returning. 


her 


r 
Remember then; that no Man, let him be 


ever ſo great, is not one Jot better treated 


than you are; thoſe Honours, thoſe Dignities, 
thoſe Places of Preferment and Precedency 
eſtabliſhed amongft Men, are mere outſide 
Shew and Ceremony, void of Reality. 
Do not imagine that theſe Qualities are Pact 
of their Being. You ſee how you ought to 


look upon thoſe who are above you, but do 


not forget the infinite Number of unfortunate 
People that are below you, for it is only owing 
to Chance that there is this Difference be- 


tween you and them. Horrid Pride and the 


high Opinion we entertain of ourſelves, puffs 
us up with the Imagination that the good 


Things we poſſeſs are due to our preſent Con- 


dition, and what we 7 are de rived of, an Ins 
P 
juſtice done us. 


Enjoy, my Son, the Advantages of your 
Condition, and bear with Patience the Pain 
and Anxiety that attends it. Conſider that 
throughout the World, where there are Men, 
there will be ſome that are miſerable; en- 


deavour, if poflible, to attain ſuch a richt 


8 Frame 


f 


. 


5 (9) „ 

Prands of Mind as ſhall make you We all 
Accidents as if you had foreſeen them. To 
- conclude, remember that Happineſs depends 
on your Behavior and good Conduct, but the 
F nine of we gh is to be N for i in In- 
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to her DAUGHTER: 


5 HE Education of Women has 
. in all Ages been much neglected, 
while that of the Men has en- —_— 
== 2rofſed the general Care and =_ 
Attention; and our Sex, as if they were of 1412 
a different Species, are left to themſelves. — 
They forget that we compoſe one half of 
the World, that it is abſolutely neceſſary we 
ſhould be united to them by the tendereſt 
Alliances; that on us depends their Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery, how requiſite is it then 
that we ſhould be reaſonable Creatures ! It is 
by our Means Families are ſupported or ex- 
ie O 2 ttinguiſh- 
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tinguiſhed : The riding and bringing up 
of Children is left entirely to our Care during 


their Infancy, a time when Impreſſions are 


lively, and take deep Root in the Mind. 
Would they have us inſpire them? ſince at 
the Time of our Infancy we our ſelves were 
left to the Care of Nurſes and Governeſſes, 
whom as they are generally taken from among 


the common People, fill the Minds of Chil- 
dren with low Ideas, raiſe in them all the 
Paſſions of Fear, and teach them Superſtition 


inſtead of Religion. Great Care is taken 


about intailing of Eſtates, to ſecure them to 


Poſterity; it would be well if the ſame 


Care was taken to make certain Virtues he- 


reditary, that they might deſcend from the 
Mother to the Daugliter, inſtead of breeding 


them up in Ignorance to ſave Expence. No- 
thing is ſo badly underſtood as the Manner 
of educating young, Perſons; they think of 
nothing but how they may be 1 to pleaſe, 


and to render their Perſons as agreeable as 
poſſible; inſtead of humbling their Pride, 
they fortify their Self. love; they are given. 


up to Eaſe, to the Pleaſures of the World, 


and to the falſe Notions of it, and neglect 
thoſe moſt neceſſary Inſtructions they ought 
| £0 
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to give them about Virtue and Reaſon; Is 


it not the higheſt Injuſtice, not to ſay the 
greateſt Folly imaginable, to believe, but that 
ſuch an Education as this muſt turn 1 
to the We of any one? 


Meer Complaiſance, Daughter, is not che 


Thing that will make you truly valuable; 
it muſt be the Juſtneſs of your gane 
that muſt form your Character, that muſt 
conduct your Mind and govern your Will, 


which will beſides, anſwer for the Reality 
and Durableneſs of all your Virtues. What 
will be the Principle of theſe Sentiments? 


Religion, which when once ingraved in our 
Hearts, all the Virtues will riſe from that 
Spring, and all the Duties will follow in re- 
gular Order. To oblige young People to 
do their Duty, will not have ſo good an Ef- 


fect upon them as their being made to de- 
light in it. Authority is the Tyrant of the 
Outſide, which does not affect us \ inwardly 


at all, 


When Rules are laid down for the Con- 
duct of Life, the 7 * as well as 
Reaſons 


nour, Peace, and gn.” 


o 164 + 
heaond ſhould be thewn, to give dem 4 


Taſte for what is adviſed, 


8 The Practice of Virtue is 10 much our ß 


Intereſt, that we ſhould neyer look upon it 


as a Hardſhip, but as the Fountain of Ho- 


You are now coming into the World z 
come into it, my dear Child, with good Prin- 


ciples ; you cannot be too cautions and wary 
with regard to its Deluſions; ſummon up all 


your Religion to your Aſſiſtance, nouriſh it 
in your Heart with proper Sentiments, ſuf 
tain it in your Mind by Reflection and reads 


ing good Books. 


Nothing will be more happy or more ne- 


ceſſary for us, than to preſerve ſuch Senti- 


ments as will make us loved and deſired, as 


will give us an agreeable Idea of the Time 


to come, and will make us eaſy at all 
Times, and under all Accidents, that will 


aſſure the Performance of all the Duties, and 


will anſwer for us to ourſelves, and be a Se- 


curity for us to others. Of what Security 


will not Religion be to you againſt thoſe Diſ- 
| graces 


(im) 


grages that threaten you for you are deſtined - 


to a certain Number of Ills. One of the 
Antients ſaid, He inveloped himſelf in the 
_ Cloak of his Virtue. Do you cover yourſelf with 
that of your Religion ; that will be the grand 
Security againſt the Foibles of your Youth, 


and a ſaſe Aſylum in your ma advanced 


Years, 


Thoſe Women, whoſe Minds are govern= 


ed by the idle Maxims of the Age, fall inta 


(what one may call) a Wild of Errors; as 
they advance into Years the World Corſikes 


them, and their Reaſon tells them, they | 
ought to forſake World. What muſt they 


do? The paſt Cauſes regret the preſent Care 
and Trouble, and the future Anxiety and 
Fear, Religion alone will calm all, and af- 
ford us Matter for Conſolation ; by uniting 
yourſelf to the Almighty, you will be re- 
vonciled to the World, and to yanrlet. 


A young Perſon, at her firſt entering into 
the World, is apt to entertain a very high 
Idea of the gaod Fortune ſhe thinks the 
World is preparing for her, and is very im- 

8 to have it n and this 
| proves 
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{elf ſo much to them, that when you are not 


Ci 
proves to be a Source of much Uneaſineſs; : 


for ſhe purſues theſe empty Ideas; expecting 
perfect Happineſs, which often occaſions 


great Levity, as well as n 


The Pleaſures of the World are exceed- 
ingly: deceitful, and promiſe as much more 
than they can afford; they diſquiet us in the 
Purſuit, are unſatisfactory in the Poſſeſſion, 
and the Loſs of them brings Uneaſineſs, 


In order to fix your Deſires, remember you 


will never be able to find any Good that is 


folid and durable but in your own Breaſt. 


' Honours and Riches are not of long Dura- 


tion, and the Poſſeſſion almoſt always increaſes 


a Defire of having more. To habituate one's 


ſelf to Pleaſures and Diverſions will * 
them loſe their true Reliſh, 


Before you have had a Taſte of Pleaſures, 


you may eaſily paſs them by; but when you 


have once enjoyed them, you will think even 
their Superfluities neceſſary; you will find 
yourſelf leſs at your Eaſe than you was he- 
fore ; for by Degrees you will accuſtom your- 


In 


„ 5 
in the actual Enjoyment of any of them, you 
will find yourſelf at a great Loſs for want of 
them. When once Entertainments are made 
habitual, the Senſe of the Pleaſure vaniſhes, If 
we could immediately have recourſe to our 
Reaſon, and follow its Dictates, how much 
for our own. Good would it be? Experience : 
only brings us to ourſelves; don't you wait 
for that, but while you are young let the 
following Maxims determine you, ' viz. that 

true Felicity conſiſts in Peace of Mind, in 
| Reaſon, and in the Performance of our Duty. 
Let us not think ourſelves happy, my Child, 


but. when we feel our ka ſpring from | 
the Soul. * 


3 


Though theſe Reflections may be too ſolid 
for a young Perſon, and thought proper for 
more advanced Years, nevertheleſs, I believe 
you capable of them; beſides, whilſt I am 
adviſing you, I inſtruct myſelf, Wiſe Pre- 
cepts cannot be imprinted too deeply in our 
Minds; the Track they make is always eaſy; 
and it muit be allowed that thoſe who em- 

_ ploy themſelves in Reflection, and endeavour 
after good Principles, will be much nearer 
to Virtue than thoſe who reject them, If 
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(106 ) 


we ſhould be ſo unhappy as to be wanting 
in our Duty, yet we ought at leaſt to love it, 
Let us have theſe Precepts, my Dear, in con- 
ſtant Aid to our Virtue. | 


They fay, there are two Prejudices we 
muſt ſubmit to, Religion and Honour. It is 
ſpeaking very ill of Religion to treat it as a 
Matter of Prejudice, Prejudice is an Opi- 
nion which may ferve for Error as well as 
Truth. The Term ought to be applied only 
to Things that” are doubtful, which Regen | 
is not. 


Though Honour is the Inſtitution of Men, 
yet nothing is more real, than the Is thoſe 
ſuffer who are deprived of i it; it will be dan- 
gerous to oppoſe this noble Principe; on the 
contrary, we ought to take all imaginable 
Pains to entertain in our Minds the higheſt | 
Opinion of it, as our Lives and Actions are 
to be regulated by it, and as nothing is more 
repugnant to our Repoſe, or betrays a greater 
Levity of Behavior, than to think in one 
Manner and act in another. Endeavour to 
imprint in your Mind as much as poſſible 
wet Sentiments as you ought always to pre- 

ſerve; 


(10) 1 


ferve; be ſtrongly pre) judiced therefore in 


Favour of Honour, and nicely ſerupulous in 
following its Dictates. 

Treaſure up theſe Principles in your Mind 1 
Do not look upon the Virtue of our Sex asa 
Thing merely ordained byCuſtom, nor let your 


Thoughts be taken up with - imagining, that 
your Obligations will be ſufficiently diſcharged 


by your withdrawing yourſelf from the Eyes 
of the World. You have two Tribunals, 
the World, and your own Conſcience, before 
which you muſt inevitably appear; and you 
may eſcape the World, but you can never 
eſcape your own Conſcience. You owe to 
yourſelf the Teſtimony of being good, you 
muſt not therefore ſeem to deſpiſe the Ap- 
probation of the Public, becauſe from a Con- 
tempt of Reputation, will ariſe a Contempt 
for Virtue, 


When you become better acquainted with 
and more accuſtomed to the World, you will 


not think it at all neceſſary to be deterred by 


the Laws of Cuſtom to keep you within the 
| Bounds of your Duty. The many Examples 
of thoſe who are remiſs in their Duty,” and 


4 
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: the many Evik whicharethe immediate Confe- 
quence, ought to be ſo great a Terror to others 


as to put a Stop to the moſt headſtrong In- 


clination; for I will venture to ſay, there is 


not a Woman of Gallantry (if ſhe will be 
fincere) but muſt own, that if ſhe is want- 
ing in her Duty, ſhe ſhall be neglected and 
deſpiſed, which is the greateſt Misfortune, 
as well as the greateſt Mortification in the 


World to a Woman. 


Shame is a- gemiment, from which (by 


good Management) great Advantages may 
be acquired. I do not mean that Sort of 


Shame which makes us uneafy without ever 
contributing to the Improvement of our Be- 


havior; but that which prevents our doing Ill 


for fear of Diſhonour ; and it muſt be owned, 
that this Sort of Shame is very often the moſt 
faithful Guardian to female Virtue, for it is 


a common Saying, That few are virtuous for 


Virtues Sake. 

Eminent Virtues carried to a certain De- 
gree will atone for many Defects, ſuch as 
ſupreme Valour in Men, and extreme Chaſtity 
in Women, Every Thing was pardoned in 
| | — 


(109) 


Axrippi na the Wife of Germanitus on Ac- 
count of her Chaſtity ; ſhe was proud, haughty 


and ambitious, yet, ſays Tacitus, All her Paſs 
Sons aw. were IST by ber Chaſtity. 


If you are nice and delicate about your 
Reputation, if you fear to be attacked with 
regard to thoſe Virtues which are eſſential, you 


may eaſily calm your Fears and fatisfy your 


Delicacy, by being ſtrictly virtuous. En- 
deavour to have as pure Sentiments as may 
be, repleniſhed with Reaſon and Honour, 


and be ſatisfied with yourſelf ; it is a certain 


Revenue of Pleaſure, attended with Praife 
and Reputation, Be truly virtuous, and you 
will not fail of Approbation. 


Eminent Virtues are oi the Portion of 


our Sex, tho” many pure and peaceful Virtues 
are. We have nothing to do with Fame. It 


was ſaid by one of the Antients, that extraordinay 
Virtues belong to the Men; he gives to Women 


no other Merit than that of being obſcure, 


and he adds farther, 77 is not thoſe that are | 
moſt praiſed, who are beſt praifed, but thoſe of 


whom nothing is ſaid, This Opinion ſeems 
to me both falſe and unjuſt ; to reduce this 
| Maxim 
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Maxim into Practice we muſt ſhun the World; 8 
and all thoſe Pomps and Vanities which are 

continually incroaching upon our Modeſty, 
and reſt contented the ſole Wiknedes, of our 

own Virtues. N 


.. 


The 8 of our Sex are the moſt dif 
ficult, becauſe in the Practice of them we are 
not excited to, nor aſſiſted by Glory. To 
live at home, to have nothing to manage but 
one's ſelf and Family, to be plain, juſt and 
| modeſt, are painful Virtues, becauſe they are 
" obſcure. You muſt have a great deal of 
= Merit to ſhun Pomp and Praiſe, and a great 
RP Share of Courage and * 6 Ara to be con- 
tented with being virtuous in your own Eyes 
only. Grandeur and Reputation ſerve to 
| ſupport our Weakneſs, and it is thought a 
11 very great one by ſome, that we endeavour 
at to diſtinguiſh and to raiſe ourſelves. Public 
Approbation delights the Soul, and yet to 
b avoid it is true Glory, Let it not therefore 
be the Motive of your Actions, as you will 
have the Satisfaction of its being the Recom- 
pence of them. 


; a | 
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' You muft endeavour, Daughter, to 

1 ſwade yourſelf, that Perfection and Hippie 
are the ſame Thing; that without Virtue, 
Happineſs is not to be attained, and that Un- 
happineſs is the Conſequence of an irregular 
Life. Let every one examine themſelves 
ſtrictly, and they will find whenever they 
are ſenſibly afflicted, that it proceeds from 


their being wanting in ſome Duty, or the 


having committed ſome Fault, for which 
their own Heart upbraids them, The Loſs 


of Innocence is always. followed with great 


Remorſe ; but thoſe Sentiments which are 


the Conſequence of virtuous Actions, are 


always moſt delightful, and an ample Re- 


ward to Virtue's faithful Votaries, 


I would not have you imagine, however, 


that your whole Virtue depends upon your 
being chaſte ; there are many Women who 
do not know any other, and perſwade them- 
| ſelves, by this, they are quit of all the other 
Obligations of Society ; in ſhort, they think 


they have a Right to be wanting in all the 


reſt, that they may be arrogant, haughty, 
and calumniate with Impunity. Ann de Bre- 
i was a proud imperious Princefs, and 

made 
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"IN Louis the Twelfth ſuffer a good deal, 


who often uſed to ſay, (in giving way to 


| her Humor) e muſt pay dear for Women's 
Chaſtity. Set not yours at fo high a Price; 


remember that, on the contrary, it is a Vizrug 
which reſpects yourſelf only, and loſes its - 
greateſt Luſtre, if not attended with the 

other Virtues. re Ta f 


Obſerve a tender Modeſty i in all your Be- 


havior, for if all is not well within, any Ir- 


regularity of the Imagination will paſs from 
the Heart to the Mouth, and is generally the 


Cauſe of indecent incoherent Diſcourſe ; even 
the moſt lively Paſſions are obliged to have 
Recourſe to Modeſty, to diſguiſe their Arti- 
fices, and render them ſucceſsful. Modeſty 
ought to appear in all your Actions, and im- 


belliſh your whole Perſon, 


When Jupiter formed the Paſſions, it 
ſaid, he appointed to each a particular Re- 
ſidence ; but Modeſty happened to be forgot, 


fo that when ſhe appeared, they were at a 


Loſs where to place her ; upon which it was 
permitted her to mix with all the reſt, and 
has Eprefore ever fince been inſeparable. 

| Modeſt 


„„ 105 }. 
Modeſty | is a Friend to Truth, and betrays 


% 


the Falſhood that dares attack her; and is in 5 


the ſtricteſt Union with Love; they are in- 


ſeparable, and he is often diſcovered by her; 


in ſhort, without her, Love loſes all its Charms, 


Modeſty is certainly the brighteſt Ornament 


of a youthful Perſon. 


Let Modeſty then be your firſt and chiefeſt | 


Ornament; many and great are the Advan- 


tages of it; it is a great Improvement to 


Beauty, and ſerves as a Veil to thoſe who are 
not handſom: Modeſty is a Sort of Suple- 
ment to Beauty. The great Misfortune at- 
tending an unhandſom Perſon is, that it ex- 


tinguiſhes what is moſt valuable, and buries, 


as it were, all female Merit. People never 


look for Wit and Underſtanding in a diſa- 
greeable Form. It is a grand Affair, a Thing 


not a little difficult, for Merit to force its 
Way through a diſagreeable Outſide. 


You are born, my Dear, with an agreeable 
Perſon, though not a beautiful one; it will 
be neceſſary: therefore for you to lay in a 
Stock of Merit, as you cannot expect to 
meet with Reſpe& without Deſert, Beauties 
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| have great Advantages. It was a Saying of one 


of the Antients, That Beauty is a ſhort Tyranny, 


| and the firſt Privilege of Nature ; that handſom 


People carry their Letters of — on 
on their Foreheads. Beauty inſpires us with 


- Sentiments of Kindneſs which prepoſſeſſes us 


in its Favour. Whoever wants theſe Advan- 
tages muſt expect to ſtand a ſtrict Examina- 


tion of the World, and be judged with Ri- 


gut. e nothing appear either in your 
Air, or in any Part of your Behavior, which 
may make you ſeem blind to your own Im- 


perfections; a confident Air is very diſguſting 
in one who has but an indifferent Perſon. 


Let your Diſcourſe, as well as your Dreſs, be 
plain and artleſs; but if you have any Art, 
let it not be perceived but with the greateſt 
Difficulty, for Art delicately managed is not 
eaſily to be diſcovered, 


Since it is our Sex's Lot to be deſtined to 
pleaſe, we muſt not neglect any little Talent 


or Charm that we have, which will any ways 


render us agreeable; but yet our principal Care 
and Pains muſt be how to acquire real Merit, 
and not to buſy ourſelves about hh 2 
Beauty's Reign 1s but a ſhort-lived one; Row 


milerable 
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miſerable then muſt the Concluſion of thoſe 


Women's Days be, whonever thought any 


Thing ſo much worth their Confideration as 


their own Beauty. If any one begins to behave 


in a particular Manner towards you on ac- 


count of the Agreeableneſs of your Perſon, 


convert his Paſſion, if you can, into Friendſhip, 
and endeavour to engage him to 9 by your 


Nett. 


| It is almoſt pe to lay down any 
certain Rules how to pleaſe. A bandſom 


Perſon without Merit will not pleaſe very 


long ; ſo Merit without Beauty will create 
Eſteem, but not Love and Defire. If Wo- 
men would be truly amiable, they muſt join 
Virtue to their exterior Charms. You ſee I 


do not make Modeſty the ſole Merit of the 
Sex, I make is (as it ought to be) much 


more extenſive. All worthy Women are 
_ endowed with manly Virtues, Friendſhip, 
Integrity and Fidelity in all their Devoirs. 
A fine Woman ſhould, beſides all the ex- 
ternal Graces of the Body, be poſſeſſed of all 
the Beauties of the Mind and Heart. It is 
become a difficult Matter to pleaſe the gene- 


rality of che Men of this Age without a little 
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Advantage of the Weakneſs of ours; they n 


„„ 4 
ofthe Air of the Coquette in our Behaviour 
Strange! that they ſhould be pleaſed with 
the Defects, rather than the good Qualities 
of our Sex. Beware of the other Sex, for 
many of them will make na Scruple to take 


don't trouble themſelves about our Virtues, 
they don't deſire to eſteem us; they like to 
amuſe themſelves with ſuch as are leaft de- 
ſerving, rather than be obliged to admire 


thoſe that are virtuous and moſt worthy. 


If you would know how to pleaſe, you 
muſt firſt learn to acquire a Knowledge of 
Mankind, and you will find that moſt Men 
regard not what is excellent ſo much as they 
do any Thing that is new, tho' Novelty is a 
Sort of Flower which ſoon fades, and that 
which pleaſes now as a Rarity, will by and 
by become ſo common as to afford no Plea- - 
ſure at all. To keep up this Taſte for No- 


velty, we muſt make Uſe of every Reſource, 


ana every Kind of Merit; they are not to 
be fixed by Beauty alone, but all the Graces 
and Perfections you are Miſtreſs of muſt be 
employed, and to make them enjoy all the 
Pleaſures of Inconſtancy in the ſame Object. 
Young 


| _ TI} -- 

Young Women that are born with a ſtrong 
| Defire to pleaſe, as they find themſelves ſhut 
out-from all the Ways which lead to Glory 
and Power, ſummon all their Charms to 
their Aſſiſtance, and ſtrive by that Means to 
acquire Authority, Beauty deceives the Per- 
ſon that poſſeſſes it, and is apt to intoxicate 
the Soul; in that Caſe conſider ſeriouſly what 
a ſhort-lived Bleſſing it is, how few the 
Years are between being a handfom Woman 
and the being no more ſo. Get the hetter 
therefore of this exceſſive Deſire to pleaſe, 
at leaſt do not ſhew it. You muſt alſo ſet 
| Bounds to your Dreſs, and not buſy yourſelf - 
too much about it; let it not take up too 
much of your precious Time; your being 
graceful will not depend upon your being 
nice and curious in your Ornaments. You 
will find it neceffary ta fubmit to Faſhions | 
and Cuſtoms, but da not be a Slave to them, 
comply with them no farther than is neceſ- 
ſary. The Faſhion would be a reaſonable 
Thing could it be fixed at Perfection, or 
Convenience, or Gracefulneſs; but inſtead 
of that it is the moſt inconſiſtent Thing in 
the World, continually changing, always on- 
travagant, ſeldom. Politengſs or good Taſte. 
x * : 
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A "OR Taſte rejects all exceſſive Niceties, 
and - treats little Things as ſuch, and takes 
but little Notice of them. Neatneſs is very 
agreeable, and has its Rank amongſt the 
Things which are graceful ; but when People 
exceed the Bounds of Neatneſs, . when they 
are over nice, they become finical and con- 
ceited : It is below a Perſon of Senſe to re- 
gard theſe Things of little Importance, ſuch 
as being very delicate and nice. 


Young Perſons do ae attend to any 
Thing long: For want of Reflection, they 
have for the moſt Part a violent Paſſion for 
ſenſual Pleaſures, and their great Impatience 
at that Time is the leaſt Evil they have to 
fear. Exceſſive Joy is never the Conſe- 
quence of Virtue. What they call lively 
Pleaſures are always dangerous. Though we 
are come to be ſo diſcreet as to behave with 
Decency, and not go beyond the Bounds 
preſcribed by Modeſty, yet as ſoon as the 
Heart is made ſenſible of Pleaſure, it diffuſes 
into the Soul a ſtrange Sort of a Softneſs, 
which gives it a Diſguſt to every Thing that 
is called Virtue ; it ſtops and weakens every 
Inclination to Duty: A young Perſon does 

| not 


(6119) 
not foreſee the ill Conſequence of this Poiſon, 
che leaſt bad Effect of which is to trouble our 
Repoſe of Life, to ſpoil our Taſte, and render 
all our r honeſt "TIO l 


Don't t appear too frequemly in oublic 
Places. By appearing always in public you 


will loſe your Dignity. It is very difficult 


for a Perſon, whoſe Time is chiefly im- 


ployed in a conſtant Round of idle Viſits, to 


preſerve an exact Modeſty ; they are moſt 
commonly ignorant of their own Intereſt. 
If you are handſom, you ought not to uſe 
yourſelf to the common Cuſtom of ſhewing 
yourſelf daily, and if you are not handſom 


you mult be ſtill more reſerved ; beſides, the 
frequenting of public Diverſions weakens the 


Reliſh of them. 


When you have given yourſelf up to your 


Pleaſures, and thoſe Pleaſures forſake you, 
either becauſe you have now no Reliſh for 
them, or becauſe your Reaſon forbids your fol- 


lowing them any longer, the Soul falls, as it 


- were, into a great Void. If you would therefore 
have your Pleaſures and Amuſements durable, 
uſe n only as a Relief to your more ſe- 


rious 
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tious Imployments. Let Reaſon be you 
conſtant Companion, and let not the Want 
of. Diverſions make you idle and uneaſy. 


We muſt govern our Paſſions. and Deſires, 
or our Lives will be miſerable. It is Inno- 
cence: that preſerves them, and Irregularity 35 
that corrupts them. 


Wich an * Heart one may make a 
Pleaſure of every Thing. When we come 
to our Pleaſures with a vitiated Palate, and 
fancy ourſelves to be very delicate, when in 
Reality it is only becauſe we have loſt our 
Taſte; when the Heart and Mind are not 
debauched by thoſe Sentiments which mi- 
lead the Imagination, or by any violent Paſ- 
fion ; Joy comes freely, of which Health and 
Innocence are the true Source. But if we 
have once the Misfortune to accuſtom our- 
ſelves to what they call lively Pleaſures, com- 
mon moderate Diverſions will become taſteleſs 
and inſipid. People debanch their Taſte by 
their Diverſions ; they make a common Prac= 
tice of ſuch vain extravagant Pleaſures, that 
they can by no Means take up with ſuch 2s 
are my and ensemble 
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You ought to be very TP of thoſe. | 


violent Emotions of the Soul, which are only 


a Preparative to Diſquiet and Diſtaſte; they. 
are moſt to be dreaded by young People, Who 


are leſs able to reſiſt any Thing they think 
will give them Pleaſure. Temperance, ſaid 
one of the Antients, 7s Luxury's beſt Work- 
manſbip. With Temperance both Soul and 


Body are kept in Health, and always gives 


us ſuch Joy as is equal and eafy ; we find 


no Want of public Shows and extraordinary 


Expences. Reading, Working, and agree- 
able Converſation, make us feel a Joy more 
pure, than all the Preparations to the greateſt 
Diverſions. In ſhort, innocent Pleaſures are 
of preateſt uſe to us, and are always at 
hand ; they are very beneficial, and never pur- 


chaſed too dear; the others flatter, and they 


hurt; for the Conſtittien of the Soul may 
be broke and ſpoiled, like that of the 1 


Let all your Views ad Actions be regulated: 


by ſome certain Method; it would be happy 
for you if you could ive without taking any 
Thought about your Fortune; but as yours 
is limited, you muft ſquare your Expenees 
accordingly, and be cautious in them. If 
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you don't uſe Moderation, you will run a 
Riſque of having your Affairs very ſoon in 
great Diſorder, The Moment you loſe your 
OEconomy, you wall not be able to anſwer 
for any Thing. 


Pomp ad Equipage will inſenſibly draw 
Ruin upon you, and Ruin is moſt commonly 
followed by Corruption of Manners; and yet 
though I adviſe you to be careful of your 
Affairs, I would not have you be the leaſt 
covetous on any Account whatſoever. Re- 


member Avarice profits little, and diſhonours 


very much. When your Conduct is regular 
you have nothing more to do but to take 


care and avoid that Shame and Injuſtice which 


is always the Conſequence of an irregular and 
imprudent Conduct. You will do well to 
retrench all your little ſuperfluous Expences, 
that you may be the better inabled to per- 
form thoſe noble Duties which Friendſhip 

and ee Ones. vou with. 


It is not our being careful about little 
Things, but Order and Method, which will 
greatly benefit us in our Affairs. Pliny in re- 


turning back to his Friend bound for a con- 


liderable 
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fderable sum of Money which his Friend 
had borrowed of his Father, and at the ſame 
Time giving him a general Releaſe, faid, 7 
have a ſmall Fortune, am obliged to live in an 

_ expenſive Way, nevertheleſs by my Frugality I 
have raiſed a Fund, out of which J am able to 
ſerve my Friends. Take from your Pleaſures 
and Deſires, that you may have it ſufficiently in 
your Power to ſatisfy your Sentiments of Ge- 
nerofity, which every one ought to do, whoſe - 
Hearts are right. Do not liſten to ſuch 
Wants and Neceflities as your Vanities put 
into your Head, They will tell | you, you 
muſt do as other People 4. This Phraſe, as 
other People do, is very extenſive. Have a 

nobler Emulation, and let not any one be 

_ poſſeſſed of more Honour, Uprightneſs and 
Integrity than yourſelf. Be ſenſible what it 
is to want Virtue ; Indigence of Soul is much 
worſe than that of Fortune, 


Eſtabliſh your Reputation while you are 
young, increaſe your Credit then, and regu- 
late your Affairs properly; as you grow older 
you will find it more difficult, Charles the 
Fifth ſaid, that young People were Fortune's 
Favorites. In Youth you have the Aſſiſtance 
Ra 
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of every body, every -thing > tendered. for 
your Acceptance. Young Perſons have a 
Dominion which they themſelves are ignorant 
of; on the Contrary, in a more advanced 


Age every Thing will forſake you, you will 


have no longer thoſe ſeducing Charms which 


gave a Luſtre to all your Actions; Truth 


and Reaſon (which the World is very little 


governed by) will be all that 12 have then 
left * 


R - 


You are going forward, ſaid Montagne to 


the young People, in the Road to Reputation 
and Credit, and I am returning back, When 
you are paſt your Youth, let the Improve- 


ment of your Virtue be your chiefeſt Care. 
Endeavour at Perfection in all your Under- 


takings, in every Action; undertake nothing, 


nor begin any thing without ſaying to your- 
ſelf, Can't J do better? By this Method you 
will inſenſibly acquire ſuch a Habit of Juſtice 
and Virtue, as will make the Practice of them 
2ery eaſy. Do what Seneca adviſed his Friend 
Lucillius, Chufe you, ſaid he, from among/t 
the great Men, him that ſball appear to you 


to be moſt reverenced ; do nothing but in his 
Preſence, and render to him a ſtrict Account 


of 


| „ 

9 all you ur Afions. Happy he who is worthy 
e to be choſen! This Rule is the more 
eaſy, as the Generality of young People are 
naturally inclined to Imitation; when we 
take our Patterns from Antiquity, we run the 

| leaſt hazard, becauſe the Examples they give 

us are almoſt always noble and heroick. 

But amongſt the Moderns there would be 

this Inconvenience, Copies ſeldom ſucceed, 

they rarely come up to their Originals. Tt 
was a Saying long ſince, that all Copies ought 
to tremble before their Originals; they only 
follow them at a Diſtance ; beſides, it de- 
ſtroys the natural Genius, hie generally 
the plaineſt and trueſt. Vou give up your. 
own Reaſon when your are fixed to a Pat- 
tern, and many of your Defects will proceed 
from Imitation. Learn then to fear and to 
reſpect yourſelf. Let your own 2 be 

your own Reformer. 


Conſider how you- ſhall be happieſt in 
yaur own Condition. Make the beſt of 
every thing, a thouſand Benefits have eſcaped 
you for want of Application, We do not truly 
enjoy our Happineſs but by Compariſon, 


The 
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The greater your Abilities, the more Ads 
vantages you derive from your own Station, 
and the more extenſive will be your Pleaſures. 
It is not our great Poſſeſſions that make us 
happy, but our Enjoyment of them, and the 
Enjoyment depends on a perfect Satisfaction. 

If People knew how to be contented with 
their own Condition, they would be neither 
anxious, envious or ambitious, but live in 
perfect Tranquility. We do not enjoy the 
preſent at all, becauſe our Hopes and Deſires 
are 9 hurrying us towards the future. 


There are two Sorts of Fools the inWorld ; 
the one lives in conſtant Expectation of the | 
future, and has nothing to ſupport himſelf 
withal but his Hopes, which he has not 
Wiſdom enough to weigh juſtly, ſo that he 
| ſpends his whole Time in idle Surmiſes. 


Reaſonable, ſenſible People imploy themſelves 


only about Things within their own Reach; 

they are ſeldom deceived; and when they 
are, they can eaſily reconcile themſelves to the 
Diſapointment; they alſo know that the great 
Deſire for Riches ceaſes, either from Poſſeſſion, 

or an actual of obtaining the 
4 TROP | 
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_ Thing defired, and that by ſach Reflections | 


as theſe it is that wiſe Men conſole them- 
ſelves. The other Species of Fools devote 
themſelves entirely to the preſent, without 
ever thinking of the future. They ruin their 
Fortune, Reputation and - Judgment, for 
want of a prudent Management of them, 
Thoſe that are wiſe act differently from 
both, they enjoy the ** without _ 
pi the future. 


It is our r Duty, my Child, to 1 our 
Time well; what Uſe do we generally make 
of it? Few People know how to ſet a juſt 
Value on it, Render an Account to yourſelf 
of all your Hours, faid one of the Antients, 


to the End that having made a good Uſe of the 
preſent, you will ſtand in leſs Need of the 


future. Time flies ſwiftly away; Learn to 
live, that is to ſay, to make a good Uſe of 
your Time; for Life, alas! is conſumed in 
vain Hopes, running after Fortune, or ex- 
pecting of it in vain. All Men feel the Ne- 
ceſſities of their Condition, are always im- 
ployed without ever being able to accompliſh 
their Deſires. Conſider! Life does not con- 
ſiſt in the Space of Time, but in the Man- 
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ner of our ſpending it. Remember you have 


a mind to be cultivated, and to be nouriſhed 


by Truth, a Heart to be kept pure, and a 


1 * Worſhip to Pay. 


As your early Years are very precious, 


think, my Dear, how to make the moſt pro- 
fitable Uſe of them. While the Mind is 


| tender, and Impreſſions are eaſily made, adorn 


your Memory with ſuch Things as are moſt 
valuable; think you are laying in a Proviſion 
for your whole Life. The Memory forms 


and extends itſelf by Exevele. 


Curioſity is a Thing that you muſt not ex- 
tinguiſh ; the Buſineſs is to manage it with 


Diſcretion, and let it be directed to a proper 


Object. Curioſity is a Thirſt after Know- 
tedge, and the more you extend it the nearer 
it will bring you to the Truth; *tis an In- 


clination of Nature which meets Inſtruction 


half way, and muſt not therefore be chequed 
on any Account by Eaſe and Wlenek, 


It is very commendable for young Perſons 
to imploy their Time in ſolid Studies. The 
Greek and Roman Hiſtories ele vate the Soul, 

| e 
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the great and noble Actions we find in them 
inſpire us with Magnanimity. It is neceſſary 
for you to read the Hiſtory of France, you 
ought not to be ignorant of the Affairs of 
your own Country. I ſhould not find Fault 
with a little Philoſophy ; the new is the beſt, 
if one was capable of it. It forms the Judg- 
ment, diſtinguiſhes your Ideas, and teaches 
you to think juſtly. I would have you read ſome . 
of the moral Writers, ſuch as Cicero, Pliny, 
| &c. they will give you a true Reliſh for 
Virtue, and will inſenſibly make ſuch an agree- 
able Impreffion on your Mind as will greatly 
benefit your Manners and Converſation, The 
natural Propenſity to Vice is corrected by 
the Example of ſo many Virtues ; you will 
ſeldom meet with People unleſs they are very 
well diſpoſed, that have any Taſte for this 
Sort of Reading; they can't bear to ſee that 


which does not only accuſe, but always con- 
demn them. | 


As for Languages, tho' a Woman ca 
to be contented with her Mother Tongue, 
yet I would not oppoſe any Inclination you 
may have for the learning of Latin; it is the 
Language of the Church, it opens the Door 

7 | "* to 


( * 
to all the Sciences, it brings you acquainted 
with the beſt Authored in all Ages. Women 
are willing to learn 1talien, but it ſeems to 
me a dangerous Study, becauſe it is the 
Language of Love; neither are Talian Au- 
thors very chaſte in their Writings; beſides, 
they have in all their Works a certain Me- 
thod of playing upon Words, and an Ima- 


gination without Rule, An oppoſite to 
true Wit. 


Poetry may have its Inconveniency, yet I 
can hardly forbid your reading Corneille's fine 
| Tragedies, for very often in thoſe which are 
the beſt, you will find excellent Leſſons of 
Virtue ; and yet they ſometimes leave Im- 
preſſion of Vice behind. 5 


The WE. * 8 is ſtill more dan- 
gerous, and I would by no Means have you 
uſe them much; they fill the Mind 
with viſionary Proſpects. Romances never 
have their Foundation in Truth, but fire the 
Imagination, weaken our Modeſty, and diſ- 
order the whole Heart; if a young Perſon is 
ever ſo {lightly diſpoſed to Tenderneſs, it 
| haſtens and precipitates her Inclination, We 
ä 


. 
8 
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guilty of Vice. 
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muſt 4 nothing that ſhall augment l 
Charms and Deluſions of Love; the more 


modeſt Colours you draw it in, the more dan- 
gerous it will be. However, I do not abſo- 


lutely forbid it, as all Prohibitions are repug- 
nant to Liberty, and increaſe our Deſire: But 
you muſt accuſtom yourſelf, as much as you 
poſſibly. can, to. the reading of that which is 
ſolid, of that which will adorn. the Mind and 
fortify the Heart; we cannot too much avoid 
thoſe which leave bad * difficult to 
be eraſed, 


þ your Ich e and Defires for 
the more abſtruſe Sciences, they are dange- 
rous, they inſpire one with a great deal of 
Pride and Conceit, no Ways beneficial to the 
Soul. If you have a ſtrong, lively, active 
Imagination, and a Curioſity that nothing can 
reſtrain, it will moſt certainly be much bet - 
ter to imploy thoſe Talents in the Study of 
the Sciences, than to run a Riſque of their 
turning to the Advantage of the Paſſions; 
but I would have you conſider that young 
Women ought to be almoſt as cautious with 
regard to Science, as they are tender of bein 2 


* Avoid 


CE: 0 
Avoid the Affectation of being ab a 
Wit, don't loſe your Time in vain Specula- 
tions, and puzzling your Head about Things 
Which are above your Comprehenſion, 
The Objects of the Soul's Enjoyments are 
more numerous than the Objects of its Know- 
ledge; with regard to our Well-being it is 
ſufficiently enlightened ; but that will not 
content us, our impertinent Curiofity puts us 
upon enquiring into Truths, it does not ves 
come us to examine into. 


Bef ore we + enter upon any abſtruſe Science 
that is above our Knowledge, we ought to 
conſider well the Extent of our own Capa- 
Cities, in the Determination of our Choice to 
know which Rule is beſt to take; to learn 
how to diſtinguiſh Opinion from Judgment, 
to doubt whatever is void of poſitive Proof, 
without Timidity, not be aſham'd to ac- 
knowledge our Ignorance of that which is 
above our own Underſtanding ; this may ſerve 
to humble the Vanity of your Wit, and leſſen 
its Aſſurance. 


Remember that Reaſon and the Senſes, 
which are the Principles of all our Know- 


edge, 
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ledge, ar e inſincere and deceitful. The Senſes . 
impoſe upon Reaſon „ and Reaſon cheats the 
Senſes in its Turn; theſe are our Guides, 
and yet both of them lead us into Error. 
Such Reflections as theſe are enough to Five 
us a Diſguſt to the abſtruſe Scienſes: Let 
your Time be therefore employed in ſuch 
Knowledge as will turn more to YOu Ad- 
vantage, th | 


It becomes a young Perſon to be tractable, 
and not too confident of herſelf, and yet r 
would not have her be too complying. In 
Matters of Religion, I think it neceſlary for 
us to ſubmit to Authorities, but in other 
Things let Reaſon and Demonſtration govern 
us. In being too complying you infringe upon 
the Prerogative of your Reaſon, and neglect 
the proper Uſe you ought to make of your 
own Judgment. It is ſetting too narrow 
Bounds. to your own Ideas, to include them 
in thoſe of other People. The Teſtimony 
of Men cannot have Credit, but in Propor- 
tion to the Degree of Certainty they have 
acquired by informing themſeves of Facts. 
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There is no ck Thing as pleading. Pro 
ſcription againſt Truth; it is good for all 

| Perſons, and for all Times. In ſhort, as a 

great Man faid, F you would be a Chriftian 
you muſi believe implicitly, 1 you would be ye 


Jus muſt ſee clearly. 


Accuſtom yourſelf to exerciſe your Under- 
' ſtanding, and to make more Uſe of that than 
you do of your Memory. We are ſo apt to 
fill our Heads with other Peoples Ideas, that 
we don't make the proper Uk of our own as 
we ought. We think we have advanced a 
great way in Learning, when we have filled 
our Heads with a few hiſtorical Facts only; 
but alas ! this contributes but little to the 
Perfection of Underſtanding, I would have 
you often entertain yourſelf with Reflection. 
The Underſtanding extends and increaſes by 
Exerciſe, but there are but few who make 

this Advantage of it. | 


To know how to think will be a laſting 
and valuable Talent to us. Neither hiſtorical 
Facts, or philoſophical Opinions will be able 
to ſupport us under any prefling Misfortune, 
neither will you Wd yourſelf the more 
| ſtrengthened 


xe. 
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8 by them. If any Affliction be- 
fals you, and you have recourſe to Sencc s 
and Epictetus, can their Reaſon, do you 
think, comfort you? Is it not the Buſineſs of 
your own rather? Make Uſe of your own 
Virtue, and lay up a Stock in your peaceful 
Hours, to affiſt you in thoſe Times of Aﬀflic- 
tion, which you are to expect; you will find 
a much better Support from your own Rea- 
ſon than from that of others. 1 


If you can regulate your Imagination, and 
make it ſubje& to Truth and Reaſon, it will 
be a great Step towards Perfection and Hap- 
pineſs. Women are moſt commonly go- 
verned by their Imaginations ; for as they are 
not employed about any Thing ſolid, as they _ 
are not in the Sequel of their Lives charged 
with the Care of their Fortunes, or the Con- 
duct of their Affairs, they are generally given 
up to their Pleaſures. Public Diverſions, Dreſs, 
Romances, and trifling Opinions, engroſs the 
Empire of their Minds. In regulating your 


Imagination you will intrench on your 
' Pleaſures, for that is the Source from whence 
all Things which give Pleaſure have their 
Charms and Illuſions, and which compoſe their 
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Delight; but as for ſuch Sort of Pleaſures, what 


| Evils do they not produce? Where the Ima- 


gination governs, Reaſon dares not appear, and 
it always interpoſes between Truth and you. 


We ſee nothing but as the Imagination pleaſes ; - 
' thoſe that are governed by it, are but too 
fenſible of its Power; it would be happy for 


us if we could 9 5 an Agreement to give 
up the Pleaſures of the Imagination on Con- 


dition we might be freed from the Pains of it. 
In ſhort, nothing is more oppoſite to Hap- 


pineſs than a delicate, lively and too warm an 
Imagination. | 


Endeavour to form within yourſelf a true 
Idea of Things. Judge not with the Vulgar. 5 


Be not biaſſed by common Opinion. Get the 


better of your infant Prejudices. If you hap- 


pen to be ſo unfortunate as to be involved in 


any Trouble, have Recourſe to the following 
Method, I have found it a good one. Ex- 
amine well the Motives of your Grief, ſepa- 
rate the real from the imaginary Cauſe, and 
you will often find but little of the former 


remaining. Eſteem Things according to 


their true Value. We have not ſo much 
Reaſon to complain of Fortune, as we have 


; of 


1 1570 
or Git” Gn falſe Sentiments; for commonly 


it is not the Thing which hurts on but the 
Nee bene * it; EA 
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Nothing will « athiate labs" to our Hap- ; 
pineſs than "thinking well; to have a ſound 
Mind. With reſpect to Religion we ought 
to pay a gteat Regard to common Opinion, 
but we ought to think very differently from 
the Vulgar upon the Buſineſs of Morality, 
and the Happineſs of Life. I eall all thoſe 
Vulgar whoſe Sentiments are low and vulgar; 
the Court abounds with ſueh. Fortune and 
Credit are the common Topics of Mankind ; 

you hear nothing elſe faid hardly, but 8 5 
Four Deligns, ſtrive to advance yourſelf, but 
Wiſdom ſays, humble your vain Deſires, chuſe 
a retired ' Life with Tranquility, a pleaſing 
and honorable Repoſe, more perhaps to be 
defired than the nobleſt Imployments. You 
will find the Recompence of Virtue to be in 

the Teſtimony of your own Conſcience, not 


in Fame. Virtue will very eaſily . 5 


with the Loſs of a little 9 


To know hain to find 3 Thing within 
_ yourſelf, will be 'a Seience well worth the 
* | Pains 


„„ 

Pains of learning, I have learnt, ſaid one o 
the Antients, to be my own Friend, ſo that 
can never be alone. To alleviate the Cares 
and Anxieties of Life, you muſt provide your- 
{elf with internal Remedies, which may alſo 
prove an Equivalent for thoſe good Things 
you promiſed yourſelf in vain, Secure a fafe 
Retreat, an Aſſylum within your own 
Breaſt; there you may always retire to, and be 
well received. The World being leſs neceſſary 
to you, will have leſs Power over you. If Peo- 
ple are not ſolid enough to depend 500 
themſelves, they will be * to — a 
every body. | 


Make a proper Uſe of Solitude. Nothing 
is more profitable or more neceſſary to weaken 
the Impreſſion that ſenſible Objects are apt 
to make upon us. Vou muſt now and then 
withdraw yourſelf from the World, and ſet 
apart ſome particular Time of the Day for 
Reading and Reflection, thoſe happy Privi- 
leges of retired Leiſure. Reflection, ſaid a 
Father of the Church, 7s the Eye of the Soul ; 3 
it is through that Door that Light and Truth 
are introduced. I will take it into Solitude, 
faid Wiſdom, and lere 1 will talk to the 


Heart ; 


hy 
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it is hand Truth reads her Debus 7. 


t 


is e and where Opinion, which go- 
verns all, begins to loſe its Power. When 
we caft our Eyes upon the unprofitable 
vain'Things of Life, we may juſtly fay, as 

Attitius did to Pliny, it is better to do no- 
n than to be doing of nothings, 55 


1 bes told you before, my Dear, that 
Happineſs confiſts in Peace of Mind. You 
cannot enjoy the Pleaſures of Reaſon with a 
ſickly Mind : Almoſt every Thing gives 
Pleafure to a healthful Mind. If you would 
live with Tranquility, you muſt obſerve the 
following Rules. The firſt is, not to give 
yourſelf up to your Pleaſures ; only lend your- 
ſelf to their Amuſements ; have not too great 
a Dependance upon Mankind, for fear of 
being deceived ; and to be your own firſt 
Friend. A retired Life gives us great Aſ- 
ſurance of a happy Repoſe, and is a Friend to 
_ Wiſdom ; our own Breaſt is the only proper 
Habitation for Peace and Truth. Fly the 
great World, there is no Safety there ; thoſe 
Paſſions you had got the better of revive 
there; there are not many who endeavour ta 

My — 


judice vaniſhes, where Prepoſſeſſioann 


the better of their unruly Paſſions. -Þ 
more Company you keep, the greater Power | 
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your Paſſions will acquire ; it is difficult to 
reſiſt the Efforts of Vice, when kept i in coun- 


tenance by ſo many of our Acquaintance. 


In ſhort, we become mare weak and unjuſt, 
as well as leſs modeſt, by having. been too 
much i in the World. The World very eaſily 
communicates its Poiſon to tender Minds. 
You muſt endeavour to ſtop all the Avenues 


' which lead to the Paſſions, as you will find 


it much more difficult to conquer than pre- 


vent them; for when you have once got the 


better of them, you will think you paid dear 
for their Reſidence. - It is difficult to reſiſt 
Nature i in her firſt Motions ; ſhe too often | 
extends her Power too far, inſomuch that 
when we come to reflect with ourſelves, we 


find great Cauſe to repent, 


We muſt have Reſources for ordinary Oc- 


caſions, and others for the worſt that may 


happen. Meaſure your own Strength and 
Courage, and as for any Thing you have 
Reaſon to apprehend, put it in the worſt 


Light, and wait the Event with Fortitude and 
Reſolution; look upon it undiſguiſed, be- 


"bold 


0 wy... 
_ hold it in all its-moſt wh Circumltances 
but be not * 


A wrent: {PUT wh was amine at the 
very top Pinacle of Fortune, made his Friend 
believe he would ſhew him all his Riches, 
and in pointing to a ſtrong Box, he ſaid to 
bim, in that Box lies all my Treaſure. His 
Friend grew very impatient, and begged to 
ſee it; upon which he gave him leave to 
open the Box, where he found nothing but 
an old ragged Garment, The Friend was 
greatly aſtoniſhed ! Why, ſays the Favorite, 
if Fortune ſhould think fit to reduce me to 
my primitive State, I am prepared. What 
an Advantage is it to us to know, and not be 
afraid of the worſt; to feel, that we are able 
to e dunelde⸗ une all 10 Ils 2 4 | 


I you and in 1 a firong Deſire fon 
any particular Thing, examine well the Na- 
ture of the Thing deſired ; conſider maturely 
the Good it promiſes, and the Ills which may 
attend it. Remember this Paſſage of Horace, 
| Luxury marches before you, while its Atten- 
dants are hid from us. You ceaſe to fear, the 
Moment you ceaſe to deſire. Wiſdom never 

runs 


- a 
runs after Happineſs, but always gives it to 
herſelf, This muſt be your own Buſineſs, 
for it is in your own Power. There are but 
a few Things required to ſupply the Neceſ- 
ities of Life; but an infinite Number to ſup- 
ply thoſe Wants which Opinion creates; it 


Deſires to your Fortune, than to make your 
Fortune ſubject to your Deſires. If it was 
in the Power of Riches and Honours to ſa- 
tisfy the Mind, it might be worth our while, 
nay, it would be our Duty to amaſs them: 
But alas! a Thirſt after both augments as 

they increaſe, and they who defire them moſt 
want them moſt. 


Young People amuſe themſelves with 
Hopes. Monſ. de la Rechefaucault fays, 
Hope conducts us to the End of our Lives by an 
agreeable Road. Did not Hope extend it, 
it would be ſhort indeed. Tho' it is a Sen- 
timent which may often give us great Con- 
ſolation, yet it may be ſometimes dangerous 

leading us into Miſtakes. The leaft ill 
Conſequenee that proceeds from it is, that 
it makes us negle& the Enjoyments we poſ- 
| fefs, in Expectance of thoſe we defire., 
| 1 | Our 


will be much better for you to ſquare your 
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Our Self- love hides us from ourſelves, it 
makes us fancy all our Faults and Defects much 

leſs than they really are. Our Faults and 
Defect are like thoſe Scents we carry about us; 
though they may incommode other People, 
we do not ſmell them ourſelves, If we 
would fee them in their proper Colours, 
we muſt ſee them in others. Look upon 
your own Imperfections with the ſame Eyes 
you ſo eaſily ſpy out other People? $ Faults; 
always remember this Rule, it will accuſtem 
you to Juftice and Equity; examine ftrictly 
into your own Character, and endeavour to 
turn your Faults to your Improvement, for 
there are but few but what have an Alliance 
with - ſome Virtue, which favours them, It 
is the Property of Morality to perfect Nature, 
not to deſtroy it. Are you proud? let that 
Opinion raiſe you above the Foibles of your 
Sex, and make you avoid thoſe Failings which 
would humble you. To every irregular 


Motion of the Heart there is a Shame and a 


Puniſhment fixed, which will ſollicit you to 
leave it. Are you timorous? convert this 
Weakneſs into Prudence, which will be a 
Means to prevent your doing any Thing that 
may cauſe it, Are you a Squanderer ? it is 
| an 


(us ». 
an eaſy Tranſition to change your Prodigality 
into Generoſity. Let your Bounty be ſhewed | 
to proper Objects with Diſcretion; take care 
of the Poor, and be not unmindful of thoſe 
who are indifferent about your Favours: Be 


free in lending to the Neceſſitous, and ii 


giving to thoſe who are in want and unable 
to repay. This is only doing good Actions 
in complaiſance to your own Sentiments, for 


there is no Sort of Weakneſs whatſoever, but 
if you have a mind, Virtue 8 make ſome 


Uſe of 1 = 


When Afflictions come upen you, and ſhew 


Fou the little Merit you have, inſtead of being 


angry, and oppoſing the Opinion you have 
of yourſelf, to the Injuſtice you imagine is 


done you, think that the. Perſons who do it 

are better able to judge of you than you are 
of yourſelf, that you ought rather to believe 
them than your own flattering Self- love; for in 


that which regards yourſelf your Enemy will 
be nearer Truth than you are : ' You ought 
to have no more Merit in your own Eyes 


than what you have from the Eyes of others. 


We have too great a Tendency to Self-flat- 
tery, and we are too near ourſelves to judge 
impartially, Theſs 
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Theſe are ſome general Precepts to enable 
yon to withſtand the Vices of the Mind; but 
above all things your principal Care ought to 
be to endeavour after the Perfection of the 
Heart and its Sentiments. No Virtue can 
be ſure and laſting which does not proceed 
from the Heart. It is that which properly 
characterizes you, and in order to make your 
ſelf Miſtreſs of your own Heart, obſerve the 
following Method. When you feel yourſelf 
agitated by any ſtrong predominant Paſſion, 
take ſome Time for Conſideration, and to 
capitulate with your Weakneſs ; for if with- 
out thinking one Moment about it, you im- 
| mediately ſacrifice it entirely to Reaſon and 
Duty, it is much to be feared. the Paſſion 
may revolt and become ſtronger than ever. 
You are under its Dominion, you muſt there- 
fore manage it with Art and Addreſs; you 
will receive more Aſſiſtance from ſuch a Con- 
duct that you are aware of: Vou will often 
find a Remedy, even in the Paſſions them- 
ſelves; if it is Hate, you will find by giving 
yourſelf Time to conſider, you had not ſo 
much Reaſon for Hate and Revenge. If 
unhappily it ſhould be the contrary Paſſion 
which diſturbs you, there is none will furniſh 
| U you 
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you with more certain Afſicance againſt i it- 
ſelf. , T_ 


— 


2 - Should _ be ſo unfortunate as to have 
your Heart touched with Love, I would ad- 
viſe you to make uſe of the following Re- 
medy, in order to ſtop its Progreſs. In the 
' firſt Place, you muſt believe that the Plea- 
ſures of it are neither folid nor faithful ; that 
it will fly from you; and were it attended 
with nothing more diſagreeable, even that 
would be a ſufficient Mortification. In this 
Paſſion the Mind has always ſome defirable 
Odject in view, to which it is more ſtrongly 
united, either by Defire or by Enjoyment, 
even than it is to its Being. Poſſeſſion is the 
Center of all its Happineſs, and the Loſs of 


it the greateſt Miſery. And yet this charm- 


ing Opinion, this delightful Choice of the 
Soul, is neither ſubſtantial nor durable, for 


it depends upon others, it depends upon your- 


elf, and at the fame time you cannot anſwer 
for yourſelf, nor for another, 


Love in the Beginning is all Brightneſs, it 
preſents you with nothing but Flowers, while 
Danger and Deceit lies concealed like the 

Prickles 


as 
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Prickles under the Roſe. It 8 takes up- 7 
on it ſome Form that does not belong to it, 
while the Heart, which is generally in its In- 


tions, for fear of alarming your Reaſon and 
your Modeſty. It ſeems at firſt a mere A- 
muſement, but ſteals upon us by Degrees, 
and in ſhort is hardly to be perceived till it 
comes to get the better of us; ſo that the 
Moment you begin to feel it, by all Means 
fly from it! Hearken not to the Complaints 
of your Heart! Love is a Paſſion not eaſily 
got the better of, there is too ſtrong a Party 
within us; as ſoon as you are ſurprized by 
it, all the Powers of the Heart are againſt 
you, and no Aſſiſtance can be expected from 
that Quarter. It is the moſt cruel Situation a 
reaſonable Perſon can poſſibly be in, where you 
are only Witneſs; you muſt therefore imme- 
diately ſummon all your Courage. Conſider 
with yourſelf, if you give way to it, you 
muſt expect much worſe Treatment from it. 
Love is ſometimes irrational, often ungovern- 
able, and ever nn 


Reflect what fatal Conſequences attend | 
upon this Paſſion, and you will find but too 
U 2 many 


tereſt, knows how to hide its true Inclina- 5 | 
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| many Examples for your Inſtruction, tobgh 
perhaps we may-be convinced without being 
cured, Let us compute all the Ills of Love, 
af poſſible ; ; it captivates our Reaſon, dazzles 
-our Senſes, diſturbs the Repoſe of the . Soul, 
ſteals away the Bloſſom of Innocence, ſtag- 
gers our Virtue, and tarniſhes the Reputa- 
tion. Shame and Remorſe are too too often 
the Conſequence of this Paſſion. Nothing 
diſgraces you ſo much, or makes you ſo 
much below yourſelf, as your Paſſjons ; they 
degrade you. Tis Reaſon alone can make 
you preſerve your Station. We ſhall find it 
much more unhappy for us to ſtand-in Need 
of our Courage to ſupport us under a Miſ- _. 
fortune, than not to have taken heed to have 
| -Prevented it. The ſecret Satisfaction of hav- 
ing done your Duty, is a Thing you will always 
find great Conſolation from ; but never praiſe 
yourſelf for fear of being humbled. Re- 
member you carry your Enemy about you; 
behave always in ſuch a Manner therefore, as 
to be able to anſwer for your Conduct to 
yourſelf, Avoid all ſuch public Shews and 
Repreſentations as have the leaſt Tendency 
towards inflaming the Paſſions ; we ought not 
to ſee what we are forbid to enjoy. Muſick, 
Poetr Y» 
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2 tons and 125 like Things, are Attendants 


upon Luxury. Solid Lectures will fortify 
your Reaſon. 


Enter not into Converſation with your Ima- 
gination, that will paint Love in all its 
Charms. What proceeds from the Imagi- 
nation is generally falacious and ſeducing; 
when you come to quit it for Reality, you 
will find a great deal of Difference. St, Au- 
guſtin has given us a Picture of his own Con- 
dition, when he was about to forſake Love 
and its Pleaſures : He ſaid, What he had loved, 
preſented it ſelf to him then in a Figure that 
was moſt charming. He deſcribes what paſ- 

ſed in his Heart, in ſo lively a Manner, that 

one can hardly read it without ſome Danger. 
Pictures of Luxury ſhould be paſſed -lightly 
over; we have moſt Reaſon to fear it, hen we 
even reſolve moſt againſt it; and our Tears 
are to be doubted. The Paſſion of Love is 
increaſed by a Relapſe; Oblivion is the only 
Cure for it; you muſt call yourſelf to a ſerious 
Account, and ſay to yourſelf, What muſt I 
do with theſe Thoughts that thus imploy'my 
Mind? Does not ſuch 5 ſuch Misfortunes 
| threaten 
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ha me, if I ſhould have the Wesen 
to ei wy to them ? | 


Make your "ROAR Kun you 1 
Strength and Aſſiſtance; which you may find 


not flatteting him. Diſcard all the fine 
Things you imagined of him, give him no 
Aſſiſtance, ſhew him no Favour, and you 
will find very little Charms remain; after 
you have done this, think no more about it, 
take a firm Reſolution to flee from it; believe 
you have as much Strength as you could wiſh, 
Rambling about with little Amuſements will 
be neceſſary; but you muſt take care to avoid 
all Pleaſures which touch the Heart, 


It is not ſo much by our Faults and Miſ- 
takes that we are ruined, it is the Manner of 
our conducting ourſelves after we have com- 
mitted them is the Thing. A modeſt Ac- 
knowledgment of our Faults diſarms all Hate, 
and dulls the Edge of Anger. Women, 
who have been ſo unfortunate as to fall from 
their Duty, to revolt from Virtue and Mo- 
deſty, ought, in regard to Cuſtom and vio- 
lated _— to appear with great Humility. 
It 


Means to draw from his proper Character by 
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„is Sort of Reparation which the Pub- 


* requires. If ever you forget your own 
Faults the World will be ſure to remember 


them. Repentance gives Aſſurance of Re- 
formation. Prevent then that natural Ma- 
lignity of the Generality of Mankind; put 
yourſelf into the Situation their Pride would 
place you in, for they will have you hum- 
bled ; and when you have done as they would 
have you, they have no more to require. Pride 
recalls the M emory of former. gon and 
POT * | 


Let us now, my Dear, come to a Du- 
thes af Society. I thought it neceſſary above 
all Things to take you out of the common 
Road of Education, and your infant Preju- 
dices; to fortify your Reaſon, and to give 
you certain Rules for its Support. I alſo 
thought that moſt Diſorders of Life proceeded 
from falſe Opinions, that falſe Opinions oc- 
caſioned irregular Thoughts, and that when 
the Mind was not clear, the Heart was open 
to the Paſſions; that the Judgment muſt have 
its Foundation in Truth, to preſerve us from 
Error; that we muſt endeavour to have ſuch 
Sentiments in the Heart as will exclude the 
Paſſions. 
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Paſſions When you are acquainted with 


Truth and delight in Juſtice, you may then 
be aſſured of all the Virtues. 


One of the inen! Duties of civil Lite, by 
is to ſhew a Regard for others. People who 
regard only themſelves will be deſpiſed and 


neglected. If you expect too much, you 


will be allowed nothing, neither Friendſhip, 
nor Reputation, or any Sort of Service. So- 
cial Life depends upon our performing mutual 
good Offices to one another; they are moſt 
polite who contribute moſt to it. While 
you are contributing to the Happineſs of other 
People you are promoting of your own; this 
is a moſt * way of thinking. 


Nothiog i is more hateful than to ſee — 
ple live as it were only for themſelves; the 
leaſt Degree of Self- love infringes upon Virtue, 


and the Pleaſures of Society; a moderate De- 


gree of it borders upon Vice, but an immo- 
derate Degree of it is criminal. 


It will be impoſſible for you to be intimate 
with a Perſon whoſe Self-love is predominant, 
eſpecially if they make you ſenſible of it; 

But F and 


4 
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and yet we can never «diveſt ourſelves of it en- 
firely : It is a Paſſion that will reign ſo long 
as ond World wo nor 


These f 18 alſo an artful Self love which is 
never imployed at the Expence of others. 


M kgs that we thould think we analy 
ourſelves when we debaſe our Fellow-crea- 
tures, when in Truth-it only ſhews us to be 
envious and traducing. Kindneſs will bene- | 
fit os much more than Malice. Never omit 
doing good Offices whenever you have it in 
your Power ; ſpeak well of every body, and 
never judge with Rigour. Acts of Kindneſs 
and Generofity often repeated, will in the 
End gain you a high and amiable Character. 
It will be 8 Intereſt of every one to ſpeak 
well of you, to leſſen your Defects, and aug- 
ment your good Qualities. Let not other 
People's Demerit, but your own Virtues, be 
the Foundation of your Reputation ; you 
muſt conſider their good Qualities cannot 
take away yours, and if your own Character 
is impaired, you muſt .not impute it to any 
body but Fan. ; 
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| Ong of the Thiom which makes. us. moſt 
- unhappy, | is, that we are apt to rely too much 
on the Men, and this is alſo the Source of 
our Injuſtice: We quarrel with them, not on 
account of what is due to us, nor for what 
they have promiſed us, but for that which 
we have hoped for from them. We form to 
ourfelves a Right to our Hopes, which leads 
us into many Miſtakes, 


ales haſty in judging, hearken not to 
Calumny, reſiſt the firſt Appearances, and 
never be eager to condemn ; conſider there 
are Things probable which are not true, 
as there are Things true which are not pro- 
bable. Many Things ſeem true in Reaſon 
which prove falſe in Fact. I ſuffer none to 
repeat to me the Whiſpers of Malice. TY 


18. * cans Caſes you mould be- 
bave like a Judge upon the Bench. They 
never determine in a Cauſe without hearing 
and examining Witneſſes fairly on both Sides. 
But we, without any Sort of Charity, make 
ourſelves the Arbiters of Reputation: Any 
Proof, any Authority will do to condemn 
another. Being more prone to cenſure than 
| commend, 
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commend, and prom ted by A natural In- 
clination. to Detraction, we think we raiſe 
our own Reputation by taking from another, 
which always occaſions great Enmity and 
Hatred, for Things of this Sort n 
come round. 


. 
„ 
1 


Always judge with Equity, for be aſſured 
the ſame Juſtice. you do to others will be 
rendered to you again. Do you deſire that 
People ſhould think and ſpeak well of you? 
never ſpeak or think ill of N body. 


. kid is a Sort of Imitation o. 
Charity, is alſo a ſocial Virtue ; if. you have 
it in an eminent Degree, it will raiſe you 
above all who are not ſo well endowed with 
it as yourſelf; and yet the chief Motive is 
Self-love. The Expence will be yours, and 
others will reap the Advantage, It is one of 
the principal Bands of Society, and the only 
one to preſerve Harmony and good Humor 
in Converſation. This benevolent Diſpoſition 
makes us inoffenſive, affable and obliging ; it 
increaſes the Number of our Friends, and. 
weakens the Malice of our Enemies, 


3 Obe 


moſt unjuſt Sentiment. What — 580 | 
we to aſſume or pretend to a Superiority over 
others? There is but one vets ie end 
and an is — by Virtue. N 


Strive to outdo others in Goodneſs and 
Generoſity. Be ready in performiog good 
Offices, and Acts of Beneficence; this is the 
only way to exalt yourſelf. To be intirely dif- 
intereſted will make you independant, and ſet 
you above Fortune; for nothing debaſes us 
f much as the Love of Riches. It is the 
good Qualities of the Heart that muſt form 
owns. and make: it * $9 


Wit is not a ſocial Quality ; you RY find 
People who have a large Share of it, very 
hateful. They are commonly tenactous of 
their own Opinions, and love to domineer 
over, and treat others On Contempt. 


Though Humility is dirty Welsch upon 
as a Chriſtian Virtue only, we ought to al- 
low that it is a ſocial one alſo, and fo very 
eff, that without it common Inter- 
courſe wohild be difficult. It is the high O- 
* pinion 


wo) 

pinion we are apt to have of ourſelves; * 
_ us infiſt fo: much upon our own Prerogatives 
2 228 omher 1 5 


"Mn not too exact and rigorous in examin- 
ing into the Character of any one, nor ſtand 
upon too nice Punctilios with every body, 
the maſt perfect Civility does not require all 
that is due to you. Don't be afraid of out- 

doing your Friends or Acquaintance in Com- 
plaiſance. If you would be an amiable 
Friend you muſt exact nothing with Severity; 
and that your Words and Actions may agree, 
often reflect ſeriouſly on your own Weakneſs, 
lay yourſelf intirely open to yourſelf, with- 
| out any Diſguife. This candid Examination 
will give you ſuch Sentiments of Humility for 
yourſelf, as will make you Wu RT In- 
dulgence to others. | 51 


Let yoor Hamility be . Shame, for 
Shame is a ſecret Pride, and Pride is an Er- 
ror founded on the Opinion you have of your 
oven Merits, and an Injuſtice in your en- 
deavouring to appear to others what "oy really 
are not. 


Reputatian 
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Reputation is certainly a * defirable- 
Good, but to be too eager in the Purſuit of it, 
and to do every thing with a View of at- 
taining it, is a very great Foible; you muſt 
learn to * * * n it. 


Do not * any ambitious Won of 
Honour, for it is one of the ſureſt Supports 
of Virtue ; though there may be ſome Dif- 
ficulty in making choice of true Honour. 


Learn to look upon thoſe that are above 
you without Envy or Wonder, and on thoſe 
who are below you without Contempt. Be 
not impoſed upon by the dazzling Luſtre of 
Pomp: It ſhews a moſt abominable Mean» 
neſs of Soul to be continually cringing to Great. 
neſs : Tis to Virtue alone that Admiration 
is due. 0 


In order to accuſtom yourſelf to value Peo- 
ple for their proper Qualities, conſider the 
State of a Perſon loaded with Honours, Dig- 
nities and Wealth, to whom nothing ſeems 
wanting, and yet in reality wants every thing, 
not being poſſeſſed of true Happineſs. They 


who think themſelves poor ſuffer as much as 
IF 


one of the Antients, than Par | in Rithes, 
becauſe the Diſorder infetts the Soul. What 
a miſerable Situation is that Man i in who en- 
dures all the Torments of Opinion, unable 
to enjoy the Benefits of his Fortune! he is 
blinded by Error, and deſtroyed by his Paſ- 
ſions; whereas a reaſonable Perſon, if he 
has nothing elſe to comfort him but Wiſdom 
and ſolid Reflection, enjoys a Tranquillity of 
Mind which nothing can equal. In ſhort, 
the Happineſs of one and the a of the 


other, proceed only from their differ nt Ways 
of . i 


a 


s 


If you find in yourſelf the leaſt ü Tendendy 
to Hatred or Revenge, oppoſe them with all 
your Might; nothing is ſo baſe as Revenge, 

or more unworthy to a generous Mind. 
When you are ill-treated, all the Return I 

would adviſe you to make, is to ſhew a pro- 
per Contempt; this will be an eafy Way of 
| ballancing the Accompt. If the Offence is 
trifling, you. muſt always ſhew Indulgence. 

During the Courſe of your Life, you muſt 

expect ſome time to meet with ill Treatment, 

when perhaps thoſe very Friends for Whom 


you 
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you have done the moſt, will be the fl 0 


condemn you; in ſuch a Caſe, after 3 you have 
taken a Maho3 to ſhew them their Balzneſs, 


and convinced them of it, there let it drop, and 


endeavour to think no more of it, You muſt 


ſtrive to gain the Eſteem of your Friends; but 
when you meet with People who judge from 
Prejudice, or who are of ſo violent a Diſpoſi- 
tion as not to endure Contradiction, it will be 


moſt prudent to drop the Acquaintance; for 


do what you will you may depend upon it 


you will never meet with the Approbation of 


ſuch Sort of People. In ſuch Caſes your In- 
nocence will be a ſufficient Barrier to their 
Injuſtice; for if their Praiſes cannot augment 

your Worth, their Cenſures cannot diminiſh 


it; you may therefore, without thinking one 


Jot the worſe of yourſelf, fay with ſome Sort 


of Compaſſion that they have bad Eyes. Have 


the Satisfaction to reflect with yourſelf, that 
your good Qualities will put you above Hate 
and Envy, and let your Virtue inſpire you with 
ſuch Hopes as ſhall be you conſtant 14: 
port and Comfort. 


The beſt way of revenging yourſelf will 
be to have more Moderation, than thoſe who 
attack 


- ; £ 767 1. 3 
: 3 you 1 Malice. Noon Tas exalted : 


Souls. are touched with a true Senfe of the 
Glory, of forgiving, 


, 


{hates it bd your nen mat you is a 
juſt Right to the Eſteem your Enemies refuſe 
you. There is one, and- but one Sort of Re- 
venge, that you can lawfully take, which is 
that of doing Good to thoſe who have offend- 
ed you. This is the ſweeteſt, as well as the 
only Revenge allowed of; you' ſatisfy your 
Reſentment, without taking from your Vir- 
tue. Ceſar gives us a noble Example of this 
Sort of Revenge. His Lieutenant Labienus 
deſerted him at a Time when he had moſt 
need of him, and went over to Pompey: La- 
bienus had left great Riches in Czſar's Camp, 
which he ſent after him with this Meſſage, 
Behold the Revenge which Cæſar takes, . 


It will be prudent to turn the Faults of 
others (even tho” they hurt us) to our own 
Inſtruction; but it too often happens that 
they only begin the Injury, but we compleat 
it, by making a bad Uſe of the Power they 
give you over them, by imagining we have 
a Right to retaliate; but it would be great 
* In- 


16 


Injuſtice to take any Adbaktins of this Sort, 
mn for which the reaſonable Part of Man- 
kind would condemn us. If we could pre- 

vail upon ourſelves to bear Injuries with Pa- 

tience and Moderation, all the World will 
commend us, and the Faults of thoſe who 
injure us will ſeem to be augmented by our 
| TR | 


If you find yourſelf miſtaken in your 
Friends, that you have been deceived in them, 
ſeem not to know it, for the Moment they 
perceive you have found them out, their In- 
veteracy will increaſe, and their Malice grow 
more implacable. So long as you diſſemble, 
you flatter their Self-conceit, they enjoy the 
Pleaſure of thinking they empoſe upon you, 
they value themſelves for their ſuperior Cun- 


ning, and triumph in their Miſtake. By 


diſguiſing your Knowledge of their Sentiments, 
you give them time to recolle& themſelves 
and Space for Repentance ; if after this you 
take a proper Opportunity to unmaſk the Af- 
fair, and at the ſame time do them a good 
Turn, they will certainly be more lincerely 
attached to you for the future. 


Obſerve. 


( 


Obſerve an inviolable Truth in all your 
Words, by this means People will put an ab- 
ſolute Confidence in all you fay, when you 
keep your Word with the niceſt Punctuality. 
Have a particular Regard to Truth even in the 
ſmalleſt Matters, and think it a moſt con- 
temptible thing to wound it on any Score. 

It is an old Saying, that they who are 
guilty of Lying, deſpiſe the Gods and ſtand in 


fear of Men; but they who ſpeak the Truth 
and perform good Actions, reſemble the Gods. 


Oaths muſt always be avoided by you; the 
bare Word of an honeſt Perſon will have the 
ſame Authority as an Oath. 


ture beſtows it upon us, and Education and 
good Company improve it in us. Politeneſs 
is the Supliment of Virtue: They ſay it came 
into the World when Virtue the Daughter of 
Heaven abandoned it. In Days of ore 

when Virtue's Empire flouriſhed moſt, Po- 
liteneſs was leaſt known. It came in with 


Luxury, and is the Product of Senſuality and 


Delicacy. It is a diſputed Point with ſome, 
if there is not more Vice than Virtue in it. 
Without pretending to define or decide this 

A. 2 é Affair, 


i 


Politeneſs is a frong * to pleaſe; N a- 


FA | 
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Affair, may I be allowed to give my Senti- 
ments freely? I think then, it is one of the 

principal Cements of Society, as it contributes 

moſt to the Harmony of it; it is a Preparative 
to Charity, and an Imitation of Humility. To 
be modeſt is true Politeneſs, which as it de- 
lights in pleaſing, knows that the way to 
ſucceed is to ſhew no Sort of Preference to 
ourſelves, but a ieh Eſteem and Reſpect for 


others. 


Pride ſeparates us ; from Society, and Self- 
love is apt to make us aſſume a Rank which 
does not belong to us, and conſequently will 
not be allowed us. Self-Eſteem, when too 
apparent, is almoſt always puniſhed with uni- 


verſal Contempt. Politeneſs is the Art of 


reconciling agreeably what is due to ourſelves 
and others; and theſe Duties have their Li- 
mits, which if we paſs, it will be Flattery 
with reſpect to others, and Pride with regard 
to ourſelves: It is ſometimes a moſt de- 


ceitful Quality. 


The politeſt Perſons have generally a Sweet- 
neſs in their Carriage, and Talents very en- 
ga ging; it is Venus's Zone it; imbelliſhes and 
gives 


— 
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gives moſt thining Graces to all who wear it; 


in ſhort, poſſeſſed of this good Salty you 


will never Tall to pleaſe. | 


: There are ſeveral Degrees of Politeneſe, - 
which you will attain to in Proportion to "the 
Delicacy of your Underſtanding ; for it wall 
be ſeen in your whole Behaviour, in your” 
Manners, your Diſcourſe, and even in your | 
Silence. To diſplay your Wit and Parts f in 
a haughty diſdainful Manner, is very unpo ite. 
To exult in your own Happineſs, before ſome 
Sort of unfortunate People, would be Cruelty, 
By keeping good Company, good Manners 
may be acquired, but it requires great Deli- 


cacy to appear polite and witty at the ſame 
time, The World will paſs by many. De- 


fects in a well-bred polite Perſon, and expa- 
tiate on their good Qualities. Thoſe that are 
wanting in their Behaviour, ſtand in Need of 
ſome other very good Quality to make amends 
for this Deficiency, and even then their Reputa- 
tion will riſe but very ſlowly, In ſhort, Polite- 
neſs coſts but Bette, and beſtows a great deal. 


Silence is always very FRO toa young : 
Perſon ; there is a Sort of Dignity, as well, 
9 - 
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us Modeſty, in keeping it properly : By this 


Piece of Prudence in your Behaviour you will 
be able to judge of others, without running 
any Riſque yourſelf; but take great Care that 
your Silence has not the leaſt Tincture of 
Haughtineſs or Contempt ; it muſt proceed 
from Modefty, not from Pride, But as one 
cannot always keep Silence, you muſt know, 
that the firſt Rule for ſpeaking well, is to 
think well. 


When your Ideas are clear and conſiſtent, 
your Diſcourſe will be intelligible ; let it alſo 
be modeſt and becoming. In your Diſcourſe 
you muſt pay a proper regard to Prejudice 
and Cuſtom. Our Expreſſions ſhew our 


Sentiments, and our Sentiments denote our 
Morals. | 


But above all, avoid the Character of be- 
ing a Joker, you will find it a bad one, be- 
cauſe you can never gain Eſteem by making 
People laugh. Be attentive to others more 
than to yourſelf. Endeavour to make your- 
ſelf valued rather than admired. Learn to 
liften with Attention, not to be giddy and 
careleſs in your Behaviour. 


Avoid 


(163), 


| Avoid all dull tedious Rela let your 
Nurdlfons be conciſe and clear; and what 
you ſay ſhould be ſomething new, or at leaſt 
give it ſome new Turn. There are many 
People in the World whoſe Diſcourſe . is 
Bund and nothing elſe; the Tone of the 
Voice ſtrikes the Ear, but comimunicates no- 
thing to the Underſtanding. Endeavour 
therefore, whenever you ſpeak, to pleaſe or 
inſtruct; for if you expect Attention, you 
muſt requite it with ſomething that's agree- 
able and entertaining, for a Tale that is not 
entertaining cannot be too ſhort. | 


| Approve, but ſeldom admire; for too 
much Admiration favours of Folly. Let 
your Converſation be free from Art and Fi- 
neſſe. Prudence conſiſts chiefly in talking 
little, and being more miſtruſtful of your 
own ſelf, than you are of others. An up- 
right Behaviour, and the Reputation of Pro- 
bity will gain you more Confidence and 
Eſteem, and in the long Run, promote your 
Fortune more than any bye or indirect Means. 
Nothing but the exacteſt Probity can make 
you worthy of the greateſt Things, and make 
you ſuperior to others, „ 
| Accuſtom 


6ůᷣ66 ) 


Accuſtom yourſelf to treat your Paule 
ticks" with good Nature and Humanity. It 
was a Saying of one of the Antients, That 


we ſhould Took upon them as Friends under Miſ- 
Fortunes ; ; conſider, the great Difference, that 
is between you and them is owing to Chance 


only. Add not to the Weight of their Cares, 
but make them as little ſenſible of their Con- 


dition as you can. Nothing is ſo mean as 


behaving haughtily to thoſe 1 — our sub- 
jection. 


Forbear to uſe any any harſh or oppro- 
brious Language towards them, for that is a 
Thing which polite, well-bred People are 
always! ignorant of. Servitude being eſtabliſh- 
ed contrary. to the natural Equality of Man- 


kind, we ought to ſoften it. It is impoſſible 
to meet with Servants without Faults, which 


we ought in ſome Meaſure to bear with, 


ſince we ourſelves expoſe our own to them 


every Day. When the Violence of our Paſ- 
ſion gets the better of our Reaſon (which we 
never think of hiding from our Servants) 
what an Example do we ſet them ! Does it not 
take away all Right of reprimanding them? 
Tho' I would not have you condeſcend to a 

low 


( 169.) 
low Familiarity with them, yet you muſt 
aſſiſt them, adviſe them, and be kind to them 
according to your own Condition and their 
Neceſſities. 18 
Let the Government of your Family be 
mild and gentle, but at the ſame time keep 
up your Authority. Don't always threaten 
and never correct, for that's the way to have 
your Menaces deſpiſed; but never exert your 
Power when you can prevail by Perſuaſion, 
Remember that Humanity andChriſtianity put 
all Things on a Level. The Heat and Impetu- 
olity of Youth, joined to a falſe Idea we have 
of ourſelves, make us look upon Servants as 
Creatures of a different Species, not of-the 
ſame Nature with ourſelves. How contrary 
are ſuch Sentiments to the modeſt Opinion 
you ought to have of yourſelf, and to that 
Humanity which is due to others, 


| Give. no Sort of Encouragement to the 
Praiſe of Servants, and to prevent the frequent 
Repetition of their Flatteries making any Im- 
preſſion upon you; remember they are but 
Hirelings who would take Advantage of your 
Weakneſs and Pride. 


Z If 


(10). 
If unfortunately, my Dear, you follow not 
my Advice, if it is thrown away upon m=_ 
I ſhall however benefit myſelf by it. 
theſe Precepts I lay myſelf under freſh 4 
ligations ; theſe Reflections are ſo many new 
Engagements to endeavour the Improvement 
of my Virtue. I fortify my Reaſon in ſpite 
of myſelf, and am put under a Neceſſity of 
obeying it, or take all the Shame to myſelf - 
of having deſerted it after having known it ; 
for to be unfaithful to it would turn to my 
own Confuſion, | 


Nothing, my Dear, is more humiliating 
than the writing on ſuch Subjects, as will 
recal to my Mind all my Faults. In ſhew- 
ing them to you, I diveſt myſelf of all Right 
of reproving, I furniſh you with Arms againſt 
myſelf, and give you Leave to uſe them, if 
you find me guilty of thoſe Vices that are 
contrary to the Virtues that I have recom- 
mended to you ; for Advice loſes its Power, 
if not ſuſtained by Example. 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


ALEXANDER and DIOGENES, 


On the e Equality of their r Happineſs 8. 


"as; 


HA a Courſe of ri have ? 
8 70 | 
vou impoſed upon yourſelf, 
WAV 4 Diogenes! Had it not been 
V D better to attend upon ſome 
Prince, to preſerve yourſelf 
from Bogens than lead a wretched Life, 
without Houſe or Home, without Cloathes, 
and often without Breddꝰd 55 
DrookNxs. 
Do you think it poffible for a Man to be 
poor with Virtue and Knowledge? Von ſee, 
Alexander, the Evils and Inconveniences of 


2 2 my 


(192). 


my Condition, but you are a Stranger to its 


Advantages. My Poverty ſcreens me from 


Envy, and only expoſes me to the Inſults of | 


Men whom 1 deſpiſe, and whoſe Applauſe 
vou greedily ſeek, at the Expence of your 


Blood, your Quiet, and the Lives of the 
Fools that follow you. By means of this 


Poverty I enjoy my Freedom and Indepen- 


dence. The Difference between us is, that 
all the Good, all the Happineſs you enjoy, is 
conſpicuous, and becomes the Object of Mens 
Wiſhes; but your Ills are concealed, and 


mine are apparent. You excite Paſſions, 


which wound Self-love and make it revolt ; 


your Grandeur debaſes other Men, by mak- 


ing their Littleneſs obvious. For my Part, 
I only excite their Pity; and - Pity makes 
them feel their Superiority, and leads them to 
Tenderneſs. It is imagined, - that there is 
ſomething like an Equality in all Things; 
that Illuſion in Fools, and Wiſdom in wiſe 
Men holds.the Ballance of their Happineſs and 
Miſery : And yet the Fool's Illuſion magnifies 


his Ills, and often annihilates his Felicities, 


Sometimes his Pride doubles them; his Squea- 
miſhneſs encroaches upon his Senſe, and im- 


pairs it; for a mere Trifle or Nothing is ſuf- 


ficient 


4 1730 Fs 
ficient to marr Pleaſure, and Happineſs. « con- 
ſiſts in the Senſation, not in the Things them- 
ſelves. Reaſon, in the Wiſe, allays their 
Adverſities, and doubles their Proſperities, 
or elſe reduces both to their juſt Value. 
Whenever you pleaſe, we will reckon up the 
. good Things you enjoy, and the evil Things 
you ſuffer, and ſet them againſt mine; and 
then you ſhall ſee that we are upon a Par, WC” 

the Advantage be not on my Side, 
ALEXANDER. 

What! you value then as nothing the gelt 
Places in the World, the Glory of Conquerors, 
and their keeping Fortune as a Slave in their 
Retinue. Is not this a real Good, and the 
Object of all Mankind's Wiſhes ? 

5 D1oGENES. + 

I deny it. It is true, that ſuch Things are 
the Objects of almoſt all Mens Deſires; but 
let us examine the Ingredients of your Hap- 
pineſs. There are Princes by Birth, and 
Princes of Fortune's making, but very few 
Princes made ſo for their Merit. Now, in 
your Caſe it very luckily falls out for our 
Self-Love, that we are not under the odious 
Neceflity of owning it is Merit that has ſet 
you above us : Nos we comfort ourſelves 
. | with 


( * „„ 
with the Wess he that you owe to Chance, 


or the Caprice of blind Fortune, the extreme 


Difference there is between you and us. 
„„ 

If I am not worth notice on the Score of 
Birth, my Conqueſts, and the Glory I have 
acquired, ought, at leaſt, to be looked 1425 
as ſomething. 

wes; 
Still leſs, I would overlook your being 


born a Prince, if you ſtudied only to make 


Mankind happy ; but I fee nothing com- 
mendable in ſpreading Terror and Deſtruc- 
tion all over the Earth. You have pinned 


all your Reaſon upon your Sword, which is 


your only Law, You call Ambition Great- 
neſs ; for it coſts you nothing to give ſpecious 


Names to your Errors. I don't wonder at 
it; Men combine to ennoble theſe Weak- 


neſſes which are common to them all. But 
I tell you, that what you call Greatneſs, is 
nothing but a violent Ferment in your Blood, 
which ſets your Imagination on Fire, What! 

becauſe your Blood has acquired a certain 
Degree of Heat, with an extraordinary quick 
Circulation, all 4/2 muſt be laid waſte? 


But Pray, what Share have you in theſe great 


Co n- 


hs)... 

| Conguelts, of which you ſo-mightily boaſt 2. 
Were you to give your Soldiers and: Generals 
the Share they have therein, how little would 
be left for yourſelf? You are only a Hero 
of Fortune, not a Hero- of Merit's raiſing , 
and you have been fo unwiſe, that when 
Fortune did every thing for you, you wanted 
even common Prudence to give Bounds to 
your Projects. Great Qualities alone are not 
ſufficient to form a great Man ; we mult like- 
wiſe know how to uſe them. But what have 
you got by exceeding all the Limits of Pro- 
bability? Why, nothing but to deſerve to 
be blotted out of Hiſtory, and turned over 
to Romance, You ſhould have obſerved a 
certain Rule and Meaſure in your Actions, 


and brought them down to the Level of bu- 
man Belief, 


—_ 


ALEXANDER. 
| What! is not Glory, W 8 Glary, « 
real Good ? | 
D1oGENES.. 
be is a Word liable to very arbitrary 
Conſtructions. We muſt previouſly agree 
about what is entitled to that Name, 
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5 your Work. 


(176) 
ALEXANDER. 55 
I call that Glory which Mankind e 


| tide as ſuch. 


Deco mia, 
Error is not leſs Error for being univerſal, 


N othing can be more contagious than a Mind 
like yours. 


It has ſo ſtaggered and confuſed 
the Minds of Mankind, that its Operations 
influence ours; and it is to you we are in- 


debted for the Folly and Madneſs of all the 
Heroes. 


MS hes ALEXANDER, 
That denotes the exalted Pitch of my 
Glory, and how prone Men are to receive 


the a thereof, and deſire to be like me. 


D1oGENEs. 
No; alla 3 is not the Work of N ature, *tis 
You have put the animal 
Spirits into ſuch Commotions, that they have 
ſtruck out new Roads in the Brain ; and a 
Habit of thinking like you, has kept thoſe 
Roads open ever ſince. 
ALEXANDER, 
| Tell me then, what 1s it that deſerves, in 
your Opinion, the Name of Good ? ſince 


neither the Royalty I derive from Birth, nor 


Ef 


/ 5 . the 


7 m) 
the Glory I have acquired, nor Fortune ever 
waiting unde me, are worthy of that Name. 
DiocgNEsSGS＋U 
I don't ſay that theſe are not good Things, 
but I maintain that they are not the ſorereign 


Good: They are not ſo valuable as we ima - 


gine; and they are moreover, often attended 
with great Evils. Fortune never treats, even 
with her beſt Friends, but upon harſh Con- 


ditions; ſhe makes them buy her Preſents at 
a very dear Rate. On the other Hand, Po- 


verty is not ſo great an Evil as you take it to 
be: Privation is not grievous when Deſire is 
extinguiſhed, and I enjoy many Advantages 
which you are a Stranger to. The ſovereign 
Good, in my Opinion, is Virtue; and all the 
Diſtinctions eſtabliſhed among Men, have 
been, or ought to be, intended only as the 
Reward of Virtue. Next to this I rank In- 


dependence, Peace of Mind, Gladneſs of 
Heart, and the Comfort of a good Conſcience; 


Advantages which we commonly enjoy along 


with the Poſſeſſion of Virtue. You yourſelf 


were ſo ſenſible all the Greatneſs of Man 
centers within himſelf, that you uſed to ſay 
of Parmenio, His Out, ide is plain and negli- 
1 bent. but b ¹⁸ Infide is all Purple by the Firtuss 
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1 1 178 I 
of his Soul, You ought to place your Felicity 
in making Mankind happy inftead of ſubdu - 
ing them and making them miſerable, All 
thoſe who have held the firſt Places in the 
World, have confefled in their fincere In- 


tervals, that the higheſt Poſt was the worſt of 
all. No human Felicity can bear up Man 


without the Aid of Philofophy; and did not 


you yourſelf, when preſſed by the Weight of 
your Pride, cry out, O Athenians, what Toils 


do J undergo to gain your Praiſe 1 But you 
wanted to be only a mere Heroe, and not a 
great Man. The Heroe has nothing in him 
but the Bravery. of a Pyrate, who, by favour- 
able Opportunities, becomes a Conqueror; 
and this Virtue, ſo noble in itſelf, ceaſes to be 


a Virtue by the Uſe you make of it. A great 


Man collects all the Virtues within itſelf, and 


preſerves them untainted. It never entered 


into your Head, that the firſt, and the moſt 
noble Conqueſt was that of Mens Hearts, 
Always out of your Senſes, ſatiated with 
Glory and Fortune's Favours, weary of your 
own Felicity; this Glory, which appears fo 
charming while you are in queſt of it, is 
looked upon as nothing the Moment you 
have acquired it, If Men had not been un- 

der 


of 1700 1 
ew 4 Peludon, if their general * had 
not favoured you, they would have locked 
upon you as a raving Madman. You have 
kept up your Fame with nothing but Illu- 
ſions, which you forged for yourſelf, or found 
others poſſeſſed with; and thus Prejudiee 
and Prepoſſeſſion have blocked up all the 

Avenues to Truth. You have ſtretched the 
Idea you had formed of yourſelf, and laeri · | 
” nnn Lhe F 

5 ALEXANDER. 

We muſt chats Umpires to decide which 
of us two is the Madman, For my Part, I 
think like all the 'reſt of Mankind : I only 

- give full Scope to the common Error, if it be 

an Error to make myſelf illuſtrious by great 
* 


Deen e 
I know very well, that the unthinking 
| Multitude will be on your Side. The Num- 
ber of wiſe Men is very ſmall; and although 
you are a Prince, you are but one of the 
common People by your way of thinking. 
, Ever in dependence on the Opinion of the 
World, you place your Happineſs in the 
Judgment of others. You are no farther | 
happy than they Oey to make "= ſo. 
Aaz You 
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You never learned to pay a proper Deference 


too your own Judgment, nor to be content 
with the Conſciouſneſs of your acting right. 
Vou don't think yourſelf worthy of your 


own Eſteem; but the Suffrages of the Pub- 


lic, however empty and deluſive, make you 
amends for the want of it. This high Renown 
is a Prop to your. Weakneſs, Your Self- 
love, and the Adulation of Men blind you ; 


but yet Truth ſometimes draws aſide thoſe 
Veils, and ſhews you in proper Colours; and 
then it is that you cannot bear this Picture of 
yourſelf, and therefore you embarked in 
Conqueſts, to ſhun the Sight of it. Incon- 
ſtancy, by the continual Buſtle' it keeps us 


in, ſupplies the Place of Happineſs. Your 


Enjoyment of Things laſts while you are in 
Search of them, but ceaſes as ſoon as you 


Have got Poſſeſſion. There is ſomething 


great in Moderation and a quiet Mind, which 


denotes Independence. For my Part, I have 


had Virtue and Reſolution enough to do 
without all thoſe Trinkets of Glory; I have 
learned to be content with living unknown 


to the World. You have not had Merit 


enough to act this Part, nor Talents ſufficient 
to employ your leiſure Hours, 
 ALEx- 


————— = - 


(181) 

| ALEXANDER, x 

| Your Pride grows too impertinent for me 
to bear. Have you forgot that all my great 
Atchievements have been praiſed by Orators, 
celebrated by Poets, recorded in — and 

admired of all Men? 
DioGen WW 

Ie is not Pride, *tis my Knowledge chit 
offends you. Thoſe Men praiſed not what 
they did fee in you, but what they wiſhed 
to find in you: The Reſpect they paid you, 
the Applauſes they gave you were a Tribute 
offered to your Dignity, not to your Virtues 
nor Manners. Give me leave to put a Queſ- 
tion to you: Do you think it is your Merit 
that attaches Men to you? No, nothing but 
their Wants draws ſuch Crowds about you. 
If they were without Paſſions, Courts would 
become Deſarts. What are Courtiers ? Vain- 
glorious Men who ſtoop to Meanneſſes, or 
Wretches that ſerve for Hire. Theſe are 
your Spectators, but Spectators ſo. neceſſary, 
that you cannot live without them; for, take 
away the Witneſſes of your Deeds, and your 
Happineſs ceaſes of courſe. Your Greatneſs 
is not pleaſing as ſuch, but as it is profitable 
tous. If a Man contracts Friendibip with 
LN me, 


I 


04182) 


me, it is owing to his own Sentiments, or to 
my Merit. Such Attachments are not for 
your Turn. Who reliſhes pure Friendſhip 
better than we do? Who is leſs liable to be 
deceived in its Characteriſtics? Men that 
are happy (in the common Acceptation of 


the Word) do not know whether they are 
beloved. Thus it happens, that the prime 
Felicities, which are thoſe of the Sentiments, 
are interdicted to you. The moſt delightful 


of all Errors, the moſt flattering Illuſion, 
that Pleaſure whoſe Source lies in the Heart, 
which tickles ſo agreeably our Self-love, can- 
not be taſted by you: Your Soul is never 
prepared by Expectation; you are not led 
through the Paths of Hope; your Deſires are 


not heightned by Difficulties: Thus do you | 


make Love without Enjoyment. 
__ ALEXANDER, 
What Man ever bridled his Aﬀeions 
more than I did, when I reſpected the Wife 


of Darius, and made a Sacrifice of my In- 


clinations to Moderation and Juſtice ? 
DiosENEs. 


That was a virtuous Act, but it does not 


prove that your Senſations are of equal Value 
with ours; and yet Senſation is the Arbiter 
1 ' of 


4 
of Gaod and Evil. The maſt ſubſtantial 
Good becomes ſuch, only through the Im- 


Emotion of the Heart, one Reflection of the 
Mind, has more Influence on my Soul to 
make me happy, than your? whole Fortune 


has 2 


An EX AD ER. 


By multiplying Arguments By ſd 


every 'Fhing into Wn” 4 Virtues, great 
aaa all vaniſh you, and you 
change the very Nature of Things, 


DIOGENES. © 


It is true, my Philoſophy has changed alt 


Objects with reſpect to me. That which 


you call Fame, and to which you facriſice 


every Thing, I call an empty Sound, a Tri- 


butary to the Caprices of Fortune; and 1 


cannot conceive how a Man ſhould ſet ſo 
great a Value on the general Opinion of thoſe 


whom he deſpiſes. Learn in particular, that 


the Road to Immortality is Virtue. What 
is your Power ? The Liberty to do Things, 
which oftentimes it would be well for you, 
if you were not able to do them: Your 
Riches are nothing but a Multiplicity of 


Wants, ever craving and never ſatisfied: 


Your 
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prefſion it makes on our Soul. One ſingle. 
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Your Deſires, | an Aan ent of the Nie og 


of Man, a Diſgrace to his Dignity. But the 


greateſt of your Pleaſures centers in the En- 
joyment of thoſe Pleaſures which other Men 
do not enjoy; a malignant Pleaſure indeed, 


whoſe Source lies | in Pride, When I know 


how to leſſen all the Advantages which the 


Majority of Mankind think you have over 
us, and am Maſter of the Secret of enlarg- 


ing my Happineſs and extenuating my Miſery, 


all Things then become equal between us. 


Perhaps I am alſo your Equal in Merit, and 5 
of this you were ſo ſenſible, that you ſaid 


one Day, F I was not ALEXANDER, I 


. would wiſh to be Diogenes, When your 
Vanity and Self-Love conſent to give me the 


ſecond Place, I may * well 1 worthy of 
the a 


5 Who thought Love not unfit for Women, 


0 18 5 { ) 7 
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DISSERTATION. 


SENTIMENTS P'S LADY, 


even after their youthful Days are paſt, | T 
\ {© SHALL not attack Hens 8.0 
© Opinions ; ſhe has propounded 
them too delicately, and eſtabliſh- 
ce them too ſolidly to leave any . 
Room for Contradiction. I love to think as 
ſhe does, and was almoſt overcome before 
ſhe had done ſpeaking. I ſhould therefore but 
very ill defend a Cauſe, which I have ſome 
Intereſt to loſe; her Eloquence would not 
bear hard. upon me, as I am already half 
vanquiſhed ; Therefore, I will give her an 
Antagoniſt more worthy of herſelf, JJ 
e ä 1 


( 186 ) 
turn her over to the Public, ſet her to com- 
bat a Prejudice, an Opinion received in all 
Ages: To eradicate this Opinion, this Pre- 
judice will be a Victory worthy of her Ta- 
lents. I take the World ouch as it is, not 
ſuch as it ought to be: Le her make it think 
more rationally, tis her Buſineſs to do it, for 


I think, my Friend, like Anacreon's Miſtreſs, 
has Perſwaſion dwelling on her Lips. 


Tſmenia has thoroughly proved my Pro- 
poſition ; ſhe has not weakened it, but ſhe is 
willing it ſhould be illuſtrated by my Re- 
marks. Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed it as a Kind 
of Law, that Love, which is interdicted to 
Women at all Times, is much more forbid- 
den them when they are ſomewhat advanced 
in Years. Cuſtom is ſtronger than I; and 
therefore I don't undertake to combat it, eſ- 
pecially as the Conſent of all Ages is Span, 
us. 


Under what Form do the Poets paint the 
Love of Women that are paſt the Prime of 
Life? we muſt not flatter ourſelves here; 
Youth is the Seaſon of Love : Whenever you 
go beyond this limitted Term, Pains increaſe 
and 


0 187 . 3 
and Pleafiites decreaſe, © The Rule 3 is, that a 

Woman muſt lay afide Love the Moment | 
- ſhe is no longer agreeable. ' You alk me, 
what Term, what Age has been fixed for 
this? ”Tis the Men muſt decide it; they are 
competent Judges of what pleaſes them, and 
we muſt take their Word in the Caſe, they 
feel the Effects and Impreſſions we make 
on them. But they expect we ſhould be 
handſome, nay, have even impoſed it on us 
as a Law, and given us nothing elſe to do: 
They have deſtined us to be an agreeable 
Object in their Eyes; and the Moment we 
exhibit nothing delightful, we loſe both their 
Notice and their Regard. 


Youu g People have great Aa the 
Public pardons every Thing they do, and 
lends them Excuſes, which they appropriate | 
to themſelves, and ſo appear leſs culpable in 
their own Eyes. After the Spring of your 
' Years is gone, how can you indulge Foibles 
at an Age dedicated to Reaſon, when it ought 
to reſume all its Rights? If you give Duty 
the Slip, you cannot fly from Remorſe. We 
_ have ans Judges by ö! we muſt | 

0 2. OM be 
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be examined, Conſcience and che World. 
- Conſcience, as it grows older becomes better 
informed and more ſevere; it encreaſes in 
Knowledge, and becomes more tender. (By 
the Word Conſcience, I mean, that innate 
Senſe of nice Honour, which does not for- 
give itſelf any Thing on the World's Account.) 
Now, when once a Woman has loſt her 
Beauty, ſhe has nothing left to bribe her 
Judges with: They re- aſſume their natural 
Severity: The World no longer forgives you 
any Thing: You forfeit the favourable Con- 
ſtructions they are apt to put on the Errors 
and Miſtakes of young People :- We are not 
Now allowed to be in the Wrong ; in ſhort, 
the Privilege of FR fallible is taken from us. 


| Jimenia will Wen 65 What Ocean 
for calling in the World to a Myſtery, which 
it has nothing to do with; withdraw your- 
ſelf from the Eyes of the Public, and you will 
be ready to own that all exterior Gallantry 
ought to be forbid at that Age. Monſ. de 
St. Evremont is of her Opinion, he ſays, that 
the Endowments of the Mind bear up but 
very indifferently in the Croud, againſt the 
Graces of the ä ; (lat we mult withdraw 


from 


. (289) 

* the Crowd, and keep our Loves b 
the Curtain. But is it poſſible to do this? 
Are we not always ſuſpected, and our Actions 
gueſſed at? Conſequently, I ſtand in need of | 

the Public, ſince they are my Judges, and 

my Actions to be ſcanned by them? 1 
would be doing a Kindneſs to many, if 1 

menia would compound with the-Public, and 
wake it more tractable, 


1 aſſerted, that at the hos, when, it is leaſt 
allowable to harbour the Paſſion of Love, our 
Pains encreaſe and our Pleaſures decreaſe. 
The Pleaſure of Love is kept up by twa 
| Senſations or Affections; our own, and thoſe 
of the Perſon beloved. I believe Womens 
Love is as ſtrong at the Age when it is moſt 
forbidden them, as in the Flower of their 
| Youth; but they then run the Hazard of 
loving alone, which is a melancholy State: 
They cannot enjoy the Confidence of being 
beloved, and yet the grand Charm of Love 


is derived from that Certainty. The Infide= 


lities, the Sacrifices, which you are liable to 
experience; in fine, all the Ills of Love wait 
upon you the Moment you know not how 

to ſtop, but are reſolved to indulge this Paſ- 
. : ſion 


(190) 
- fion when it is no longer allowable in you. 
The Heart, Glory, every: Thing, in ſhort, 
. ſuffers for it : Glory, which was not made to 
be the Companion of Love, becomes its 
greateſt Delight, when it is content, and its 
greateſt Woe, when it has Cauſe to complain. 


Iſnenia has very well proved the Advan- 
tages that are to be found in Love, at an 
Age when one is free from the Heat and In- 
diſcretions of Vouth. It is certain, that the 
Mind is better formed, and more adorned, 
for thoſe on whom its Endowments 
make an Impreſſion. As for Merit in Senti- 
ments, there is but very little to be found in 
young People; they are much more delicate 
and taking at the Age we are ſpeaking of. 
If you have exerciſed your Sentiments, the 
Heart is the better inſtructed for it; if you 
have curbed them, they acquire thereby 
more Strength and Vivacity. Ovid, whoſe 


Authority is to be allowed in the Affair of 


Love, ſays, that we ceaſe to love when we 
have learned how to make Love; and St. Evre- 
mont forbids it not at any Time of Life. 
In our Vouth, ſays he, we live in order to 
love; and as we grow in Vears we love in 

| 4 order 


. 
order to live. But the Men, who have ed 
dealt vnequally and unjuſtly between them 
ſelves and us, have enlarged their Privileges 
and contracted ours; for they allow them- 
ſelves the Paſſion of Love at all Times, but 
not to us after a certain Age. 


It is therefore 0 that all thoſe Ni- 
cali -which make up. the Charm of Love, 
muſt not be looked for among young Females. 
They are full of themſelves, taken up with 
their Beauty and their Dreſs, and intent up- 
on nothing but Trifles. The Merit of the 
| Mind is not encreaſed and accompliſhed but 
by Reflection, and of this young Women are 
incapable. As they are ignorant of every 
Thing, and as all Objects have in their Sight 
the Charm of Novelty, ſo they run indiſcri- 
minately after all: This is ſo much Loſs to 
the principal Taſte; for a Senſation cannot 
be ſtrong and lively, unleſs it be alone in the 


Mind : "The Moment it is it 18 
weakened. 


When once a Woman has paſſed the 
Flower of Youth, when ſhe has run from 
one Object to "OF when this Taſte for 


fr ivolous 


(12) 


| | frivolous. Things i is worn away, and that, by I 


the Solidity of her Temper, ſhe is brought 
back to herſelf; if ſhe then allows her Heart 


to harbour an Affection, ſhe will be much 


more taken up with it, and will live to one 
ſingle Object. Such Perſons are improved 
and finiſhed by Love; the Deſire of pleaſ- 
ing; and being med of thoſe they love, 
makes them keep a Guard over themſelves ; 
for Love is a ſevere and nice Cenſor, who 
N nothing. | 

All theſe Niceties are not a by a 
young Perſan ſure of pleaſing by her Charms; 
full of Confidence in her Beauty, ſhe bor- 
rows no Helps from the Merit of the Heart 


nor the Mind; nay, it often happens that 


| ſhe does not ſo much as know what is meant 


by the Word Virtue. At the Age when we 
are ſenſible our Charms are decaying, as we 


are {till willing to pleaſe, ſo we bethink our- 
ſelves of ſupplying by ſolid Qualifications 
what we loſe in outward Graces, What is 
miſſed in Senſibility and Tenderneſs from the 


| Perſon we love, we endeavour to make good 


by gaining a larger Share of his Eſteem ; and 
this is done by acquiring Qualitics which are 
2 fit 
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fit Objects of it, but Which cannot take beit 5 


* from che Illuſions of Love. | 


"There are hue. very 25 Men Agate 112 


being affected with true Merit in Women; 
nay, they don't look for, nor require any 
Merit in them: It is enough for, them if 


they are handſome. Sentiments of Love are 


a Tribute paid to Beauty, as Eſteem is to 


Virtue. By Beauty I mean every Thing that 
the Senſes are taken with. The Qualities of 
the Soul warm the Imagination but very 
little; they are not the Object of ungovern⸗ 
able, inebriating Paſſions. Therefore, if after 
you have paſſed the Prime of Life, your 
Beauty is not yet faded, but is ſtill capable 


of making ſome Impreſſion, the beſt Thing 


you can do is to improve that Impreſſion into 
Eſteem, by making all your Actions tend to 
this End; that ſo, if the Man takes a Liking 
to you or your agreeable. Outſide, you may 
_ afterwards fix him by the Merits of your 
Mind and Heart; but don't truſt much to 
thoſe light Impreſſions on the Senſes, or, at 
leaſt, make uſe of them only to introduce 


Seatiments more ſolid and laſting, Love. is 


nat to. be Played with at a certain Age, as in 


GY: ng out 
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695 youthful Days; it muſt ſhaw \ hear unde 
another Shape to the Perſon beloved. But 1 
don't mean to give Rules and Precepts for 


Love; no, Jam only painting i its Evils, that 5 
we may learn to ſhun them, 


| To make . her Argument, Iſmenta 
produced the Example of a Perſon ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed of all her exterior Accompliſhments, 
though paſt the Flower of her Age; which 
Example ſhall likewiſe ſerve me to prove 
how amiable ſolid Qualifications ' render a 
Woman, when we has learned to improve 
them. | 


Iſmenig only meant to ſpeak of the Merit 
of Beauty : But I, who take a nearer View 
of her, -am much more affected with her 
other Qualities. Her Figure is ſingular, pe- 
culiar to herſelf: Tis a Conjunction of every 
Thing that can make a Woman agreeable, 
a Merit admirably ſorted in all its Ingredients; 
Her Body was made to lodge the moſt 
amiable Mind in the World, and her Mind 
was deſtined to actuate the moſt lovely Form: 
This conſtitutes the prettieſt Alliance under 
the Sun, But ſhe did not reſt ſatisfied with 

=» 


1 TY Merit of exterior LOA OE 


Evremont ſays; That there are Women who 
have been guilty of Infidelity to their on 
Sex, by aſſuming the Merit of the. Men, 


bhe is one of thoſe: Women: She is born 


one of the ' fineſt Ladies at Court, by the 


general Suffrage of the Publie; ever ſure of 
pleaſing, it only coſts her the Trouble f 


making her Appearance; being born for the 


polite, well-bred Part of Mankind; ſhe never 


fails receiving a Tribute of Eſteem, Affection 
and Praiſe, the Moment ſhe ſhews herlſelk; 


IT mean thoſe natural, ingenuous Encomiums, 


which are denoted by the Surprize and Ad- 


- miration that her Charms eaſily force from 
the Company, who always long for her Pre- 


ſence *till ſhe appears, and never depart from 


* 


: her without Regret. 


I never knew any body ſo univerſally aps 
plauded ; I believe the Public would readily 
commence a Suit at Law againſt her, to 


force her to ſhew hetſelf, as the City of 


Toulouze did to the fair Pauco. As this Lady 
never appeared in Public biit ſhe drew great 


Crowds about her, whereby unlucky Acci- 


* e 2 deents 


learned to acquire a more laſting one. 8. 
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dents frequently happened, the Parliament 
of that City at laſt ordained, that ſhe ſhould. 
ſhew herſelf twice a Week, and ſhe accord- 
ingly ne with che ay 


The Public think they have a Right it 0 
enjoy, as Spectators, beautiful Objects, and 
would willingly have demanded of my Friend 


the fame Condeſcenſion as the fair Pauco 8 


ſhewed: But ſuch a Debt would have been 
but very ill paid by her. No body was fitter 
than ſhe to adorn the Court; ſhe was born 
in it, ſhe held a high Rank there, and her 
Family were in the greateſt Poſts; the King 
was much younger then, and the Court more 
gallant than it is at preſent. What a World | 
of Baits for a young Lady ! But though form- 
ed for Society, and having it in her Power 
to ſtake higher, and win more in it than 

other People, ſhe has withdrawn herſelf from 
the World. Her folid Temper and Genius 
made her ſenſible of the Emptineſs of all : 
thoſe vain Applauſes : She applied herſelf to 
-zhe Culture of ſomething better; ſhe has 
read a great deal, and learned to profit by 
it. Her Memory is ſtored with valu- 
able * her Mind 18 become 
roger 


| tm) 
ſtronger and mers enlarged, and her dens 
timents more refined; She has acqued 4 
Character of Dignity which gains her. Re- 
ſpect. Her Style, both in writing and ſpeak - 
ing, is formed in a Way peculiar to herſelf: 
It is plain, noble and eafy; the Terms the. 
makes uſe of are well choſen, always adapted 
to the Subject, and yet without being ſtudied. 
She never talks of any Thing but ſhe ſets it 
off, and yet no Art is perceivable in her 
Diction. She has a Facility of Expreſſion, 
which flows only from the Clearneſs and 
Diſtinctneſs of her Ideas. Though fure of 
offering nothing but what ſhall: be agreeable, 
ſhe does not betray any Confidence in her 
Talent ; on the contrary, ſhe rather appears 
diffident; ſhe ſeems: to be ignorant of her 
Worth, and to want a little Encouragement, 
. She ſees but little Company, wholly applies 
herſelf to the Duties of her Station, and lives 
in cloſe Friendſhip and Harmony with her 
Siſter, who is much of the ſame Character. 
I need ſay no more to make her known te 
you, and excite you to praiſe: her. She goes 
abroad but ſeldom, and is never ſeen at the 


Theatres nor in public Walks: She does not 
allow herſelf that perpetual Round of Viſits 


and 
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FP? Waſte of ci. which the Women ip 
this Country ſo commonly indulge themſelves 
in, and which is inconſiſtent with ſtrict 
Virtue and Modeſty. I know not whether 
the Rarity of the Jewel ſhould not enhance 
the Price of it, but i it is certain, I never knew 
nor heard of ſo am table a „ 


This Example "IR would be ſufficient 
to countenance Iſinenia's Opinion, and make us 
acknowledge that Women are more amiable 
at the Age ſhe maintains: But at the ſame 
time it muſt be confeſſed, that this Example 
being quite ſingular, it makes nothing for 
our Purpoſe, Where ſhall we find Women 
who have made a right Uſe of their Years; 
in making themſelves Amends for the Loſs 
of exterior Accompliſhments by the Beauties 
of the Mind? We cannot ſay we have done 
ſo; for if we had, the World would, per- 
haps, pardon our being no longer young: 
But moſt Women loſe every Thing in loſing 
their Beauty. And yet nothing is more diſ- 
conſolate than the Sequel of Womens Lives, 
that had nothing but Beauty to recommend 
them: They fall into a lamentable Vacuum, 
when once Beauty is gone. As it is the 
_ * Property. 


„„ 6. 
Property of Ilufion to impoſe upon us, as E 


ever ſteps in between us and Truth, and 


draws a Veil over it; ſo the Moment the 

intoxicating Paſſions of Men ceaſe, Things 
appear in their natural Colours, and we find 

ourſeldes reſolved into mere Nothings. The 
Object of Mens Paſſion is Beauty ; When 
this is loſt, all other Things give us the Slip. 
But ſuppoſing Women were capable of giv- 
ing themſelves ſolid Merit, it is to be feared, 


that few Men would be capable of belag . | 
fected with it. 


 Tfmenia has quake NEO VID of Examples ? 
from Antiquity to prove that there are happy | 
and laſting Engagements at the Age ſhe in- 
fiſts upon. For my Part, I borrow nothing 
from paſt Times; I argue only from the | 
preſent, and 4580 to all ſenſible Women 
that have carried this Taſte farther than they 
ought to have done: There is not one among 
them but will be ſincere enough to own, that 
it is the greateſt Misfortune in Life. There 
js no need that we ſhould be menaced by 
the Law and Power of Cuſtom, in order to 
keep us within the Bounds of our Duty ; the 
Wietchedyels, the Diſgrace that attends thoſe 
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who forget themſelves, is is fir 8 
the "ſtrongeſt Propenbity.,. to. tranlgreſs.. We 
n Net e en 
A, way ſubſcrvicnt to gur Happineſs, om 
zs ſo much their humble Servant, that every 
| Thing 3 18 for them and. againſt us. What- 
ever Baſeneſs or Injnſtice may be found in 
their Conduct, we muſt not complain of it: 
Our Teſtimony avails nothing againſt them; 
and tis by a neceſſary Conſequence of their | 
- iniquitous Laws, that we cannot make any. 
Treaty with them upon equal \Terms : In 
ſhort, they have extinguiſhed our Rights and 
Privileges by the Power they have uſurped.- 
Therefore, I petſiſt in my Opinion, That 
Women ſhould at all Times refrain from 
Love: ; but much more Bs after they are 
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